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H.R. 4297, THE WORKFORCE INVESTMENT 
IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 2012 


Tuesday, April 17, 2012 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
Washington, DC 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m., in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John Kline [chairman 
of the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Kline, Petri, McKeon, Biggert, Platts, 
Foxx, Goodlatte, Roe, Thompson, Walberg, DesJarlais, Hanna, 
Bucshon, Gowdy, Roby, Heck, Ross, Kelly, Miller, Scott, Woolsey, 
Hinojosa, McCarthy, Tierney, Kucinich, Holt, Davis, Loebsack, Alt- 
mire, and Fudge. 

Also present: Representative Hurt. 

Staff present: Katherine Bathgate, Deputy Press Secretary; 
James Bergeron, Director of Education and Human Services Policy; 
Casey Buboltz, Coalitions and Member Services Coordinator; 
Heather Couri, Deputy Director of Education and Human Services 
Policy; Cristin Datch, Professional Staff Member; Lindsay Fryer, 
Professional Staff Member; Barrett Karr, Staff Director; Rosemary 
Lahasky, Professional Staff Member; Brian Melnyk, Legislative As- 
sistant; Krisann Pearce, General Counsel; Linda Stevens, Chief 
Clerk/Assistant to the General Counsel; Alissa Strawcutter, Deputy 
Clerk; Brad Thomas, Senior Education Policy Advisor; Aaron 
Albright, Minority Communications Director for Labor; Tylease 
Alii, Minority Clerk; Kelly Broughan, Minority Staff Assistant; 
Jody Calemine, Minority Staff Director; John D’Elia, Minority Staff 
Assistant; Ruth Friedman, Minority Director of Education Policy; 
Livia Lam, Minority Senior Labor Policy Advisor; Brian Levin, Mi- 
nority New Media Press Assistant; Megan O’Reilly, Minority Gen- 
eral Counsel; Julie Peller, Minority Deputy Staff Director; Laura 
Schifter, Minority Senior Education and Disability Advisor; and 
Michele Varnhagen, Minority Chief Policy Advisor/Labor Policy Di- 
rector. 

Chairman Kline. A quorum being present, the committee will 
come to order. Today we will examine H.R. 4297, the Workforce In- 
vestment Improvement Act of 2012. The legislation will provide a 
more dynamic, effective, and accountable workforce development 
system. 


(l) 
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I would like to thank our witnesses for being with us. I also want 
to extend my appreciation to Representatives Virginia Foxx, Buck 
McKeon, and Joe Heck for their continued leadership on this issue. 

The committee has spent over a year examining the nation’s 
workforce development system. We held four hearings and listened 
as more than a dozen witnesses described the successes and weak- 
nesses in a system designed to provide job training and employ- 
ment assistance for America’s workers. 

Through these hearings we have learned an expansive network 
of competing programs operated by numerous federal agencies is 
failing to meet the needs of our workforce. Despite an effort to es- 
tablish a unified workforce development system 14 years ago, em- 
ployers and State and local leaders still grapple with a bureaucracy 
that squanders taxpayer resources, stifles innovations, and stands 
in the way of the help and training workers need. 

The problems within the current system are staggering. Each 
program has a separate set of rules, reporting requirements, and 
performance measures. Local leaders operating under 19 federal 
mandates that dictate who can serve on the workforce investment 
board. Even if it is in their best interest workers can be denied im- 
mediate access to job training assistance, and even though thou- 
sands of One Stop Career Centers are spread across the country, 
some services are located in places chosen during the 1970s that 
are inconvenient, if not completely inaccessible, for today’s workers. 

The systemic flaws help explain why 3.5 million jobs are unfilled 
despite the roughly 13 million Americans still searching for work. 
The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette recently issued a news report entitled, 
“Manufacturing Jobs Available but Skills Rare, Exec Says.” Similar 
reports have appeared in places like Macon, Georgia; Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Green Bay, Wisconsin. Workers are needed in fields 
from truck driving to software development to nursing, but employ- 
ers face a serious lack of skilled applicants. 

We are spending taxpayer dollars on red tape and bureaucracy 
instead of the skills and training workers need to succeed. During 
his State of the Union address President Obama recognized the 
need to “cut through the maze of confusing programs,” and ex- 
pressed his desire for one program for unemployed workers. 

Yet still we see plans for more programs and hear calls to defend 
a fundamentally broken system. Simply doubling down on the sta- 
tus quo ignores the problems at hand and is a disservice to work- 
ers, employers, and taxpayers. 

The recent slowdown in hiring reflected in this month’s jobs re- 
port demonstrates how urgently we need to move in a new direc- 
tion. The Workforce Investment Improvement Act of 2012 embodies 
the smart, responsible reforms that are critical in a modern job 
training system. 

The bill consolidates 27 programs into one flexible Workforce In- 
vestment Fund. If a governor can present a responsible plan to con- 
solidate additional job training programs he or she is welcome to 
do so. This will allow us to move closer toward the president’s goal 
of one program and provide more efficient employment and train- 
ing services to workers. 

The legislation also rolls back unnecessary rules and strengthens 
the role of job creators in workforce training decisions. H.R. 4297 
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requires two-thirds of workforce investment board members be em- 
ployers, helping ensure the skills and training offered to workers 
matches the needs of businesses. The bill grants States and local 
officials authority over filling the remaining slots on the board. If 
individuals from labor unions, community colleges, and youth orga- 
nization offer the best voice to represent the local workforce they 
can have a seat at the table. 

Furthermore, the Workforce Investment Improvement Act of 
2012 ensures accountability without burying state and local offi- 
cials in reams of paperwork. Under the bill States would be re- 
quired to adopt a common set of performance measures to judge 
the success of all programs and the Department of Labor would be 
required to conduct an independent evaluation of its programs 
every 5 years. Workers will learn whether these programs are ef- 
fective and taxpayers will know whether their money is being well 
spent. 

There are other positive reforms in the legislation, such as pro- 
viding dedicated funds to assist at-risk youth and individuals fac- 
ing difficult barriers to employment. No doubt other issues will be 
raised throughout the hearing. 

I expect we will also address a proposal introduced by my Demo- 
crat colleagues, one that offers their priorities for reauthorizing the 
Workforce Investment Act. Both sides recognize the challenges 
plaguing the current system and the need for improvement. Ulti- 
mately, we have a responsibility to advance reforms that will help 
Americans receive the skills and training they need to get back to 
work. 

I look forward to a lively discussion, a lively debate, and will now 
recognize my distinguished colleague, George Miller, the senior 
Democratic member of the committee, for his opening remarks. 

[The statement of Chairman Kline follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. John Kline, Chairman, 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 

Today, we will examine H.R. 4297, the Workforce Investment Improvement Act 
of 2012. The legislation will provide a more dynamic, effective, and accountable 
workforce development system. I would like to thank our witnesses for being with 
us. I also want to extend my appreciation to Representatives Virginia Foxx, Buck 
McKeon, and Joe Heck for their continued leadership on this important issue. 

The committee has spent over a year examining the nation’s workforce develop- 
ment system. We held four hearings and listened as more than a dozen witnesses 
described the successes and weaknesses in a system designed to provide job training 
and employment assistance for America’s workers. 

Through these hearings, we have learned an expansive network of competing pro- 
grams operated by numerous federal agencies is failing to meet the needs of our 
workforce. Despite an effort to establish a unified workforce development system 14 
years ago, employers and state and local leaders still grapple with a bureaucracy 
that squanders taxpayer resources, stifles innovation, and stands in the way of the 
help and training workers need. 

The problems within the current system are staggering. Each program has a sepa- 
rate set of rules, reporting requirements, and performance measures. Local leaders 
operate under 19 federal mandates that dictate who can serve on a workforce in- 
vestment board. Even if it’s in their best interest, workers can be denied immediate 
access to job training assistance. And even though thousands of One Stop Career 
Centers are spread across the country, some services are located in places chosen 
during the 1970s that are inconvenient — if not completely inaccessible for today’s 
workers. 

These systemic flaws help explain why 3.5 million jobs are unfilled, despite the 
roughly 13 million Americans still searching for work. The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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recently issued a news report entitled, “Manufacturing jobs available but skills rare, 
exec says.” Similar reports have appeared in places like Macon, Georgia; Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; and Green Bay, Wisconsin. Workers are needed in fields from truck driv- 
ing to software development to nursing, but employers face a serious lack of skilled 
applicants. 

We are spending taxpayer dollars on red tape and bureaucracy, instead of the 
skills and training workers need to succeed. During his State of the Union address, 
President Obama recognized the need to “cut through the maze of confusing pro- 
grams” and expressed his desire for one program for unemployed workers. Yet still 
we see plans for more programs and hear calls to defend a fundamentally broken 
system. Simply doubling down on the status quo ignores the problems at hand and 
is a disservice to workers, employers, and taxpayers. 

The recent slowdown in hiring reflected in this month’s jobs report demonstrates 
how urgently we need to move in a new direction. The Workforce Investment Im- 
provement Act of 2012 embodies the smart, responsible reforms that are critical in 
a modern job training system. The bill consolidates 27 programs into one flexible 
Workforce Investment Fund. If a governor can present a responsible plan to consoli- 
date additional job training programs, he or she is welcome to do so. This will allow 
us to move closer toward the president’s goal of one program and provide more effi- 
cient employment and training services to workers. 

The legislation also rolls back unnecessary rules and strengthens the role of job 
creators in workforce training decisions. H.R. 4297 requires two-thirds of workforce 
investment board members be employers, helping ensure the skills and training of- 
fered to workers matches the needs of businesses. The bill grants state and local 
officials authority over filling the remaining slots on the board. If individuals from 
labor unions, community colleges, and youth organizations offer the best voice to 
represent the local workforce, they can have a seat at the table. 

Furthermore, the Workforce Investment Improvement Act of 2012 ensures ac- 
countability without burying state and local officials in reams of paperwork. Under 
the bill, states would be required to adopt a common set of performance measures 
to judge the success of all programs, and the Department of Labor would be re- 
quired to conduct an independent evaluation of its programs every five years. Work- 
ers will learn whether these programs are effective and taxpayers will know wheth- 
er their money is being well spent. 

There are other positive reforms in the legislation, such as providing dedicated 
funds to assist at-risk youth and individuals facing difficult barriers to employment. 
No doubt other issues will be raised throughout the hearing. I expect we will also 
address a proposal introduced by my Democrat colleagues, one that offers their pri- 
orities for reauthorizing the Workforce Investment Act. Both sides recognize the 
challenges plaguing the current system and the need for improvement. Ultimately, 
we have a responsibility to advance reforms that will help Americans receive the 
skills and training they need to get back to work. 


Mr. Miller. Today the committee meets to examine a bill to re- 
authorize the Workforce Investment Act. This is no small matter. 
The need for robust federal investments in the nation’s workforce 
is readily apparent. It is made apparent by the rise of local com- 
petition and it is made apparent by the deep impact that the last 
recession had on the employment opportunities for certain popu- 
lations. 

Those investments need to be smart investments. They need to 
be made efficiently and effectively, ensuring job training and em- 
ployment services to get people — to — get to the people who need 
them. And those services need to reflect the existing and future 
labor market demands. 

We need to demand greater accountability for those investments. 
We need to know whether or not we are working both for short- 
term reemployment needs and for long-term skills attainment and 
credentialing, and we need to support and foster innovation in the 
system, engaging partners and leveraging resources. 

Importantly, there is a bipartisan consensus that the law in this 
area needs updating. How the Congress reauthorizes WIA is of 
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vital importance to working people, their families, businesses, and 
to our nation’s economy. We must get it right. 

And so as we examine the legislation before us there are a num- 
ber of important questions to consider. First, does the bill focus suf- 
ficient resources toward individuals with the greatest barriers to 
employment? We must not turn our backs on those who are in the 
most need of help from the workforce investment system, including 
workers with low income, the nation’s youth, individuals with dis- 
abilities, English language learners, veterans, and long-term unem- 
ployed. Equity in the system will grow and strengthen the middle 
class. 

Second, does the bill contain strong accountability measures? 
Does it incentivize programs to improve the outcomes for individ- 
uals and businesses? Taxpayers must know that these programs 
are producing results. Workers and employers deserve to know, as 
well. 

And those accountability measures cannot be subject to gaming. 
They must not discourage helping those who are the hardest to 
serve. 

Third, does the bill seek to build on the successes to avoid repli- 
cating failures of the past? Successful innovation should be sup- 
ported and new innovations must be encouraged. Inefficiencies 
must be wrung out of the system, and accurate and detailed data 
should be available to help people tell the differences. 

Fourth, does the bill effectively leverage the expertise and com- 
mitment of all stakeholders? A successful workforce investment 
system must value the voices of employers and educators, service 
providers, and those who represent people in need of training. 

Fifth, does the bill provide a vision for long-term skills attain- 
ment? A successful workforce investment system recognizes that 
mere job placement is not enough. People need careers. A system 
must provide even the lowest-skilled workers with pathways to- 
ward credentials and marketable skills beyond the first job they 
find. 

Sixth, does the bill effectively gauge the demand from industry? 
A successful workplace investment system is demand-driven in 
both the short and long term and it must anticipate future needs 
and drive training toward where the demand is and will be. In 
other words, we should be investing in a real workforce develop- 
ment system, not a temporary staffing agency. 

On many of these questions I have serious concerns about H.R. 
4297. It seeks efficiencies by rolling numbers of programs into a 
single, comingled fund, but in doing so it allows limited resources 
to be diverted away from where they are needed the most. Youth — 
especially the disadvantaged — older workers, foreign workers, 
workers with disabilities, and displaced homemakers, English lan- 
guage learners, veterans, and low-income workers are among those 
who face the greatest barriers to profitable employment, and yet all 
of these populations face the greatest risk of losing access to serv- 
ices under the bill as drafted when funds intended to serve dif- 
ferent populations are comingled into a secret — a single program. 

The bill calls for innovation but it locks out key partners in de- 
veloping that innovation, leaving the system with one hand tied be- 
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hind its back, and in that sense it fails to build on what we have 
learned over the years. 

While the bill takes steps in the right direction I have funda- 
mental — I have trouble with the fundamental flaws that I have 
outlined here that need to be fixed and I cannot support the bill 
in its current form. The Democrats understand and support the 
modernizing of WIC to serve — of WIA to serve clients more effec- 
tively and efficiently. Last month Congressman Tierney, Hinojosa, 
and I introduced a bill to reauthorize WIA with those needed re- 
forms, and I hope our bill can be as much a part of today’s discus- 
sion as the Republican bill. And I hope that today’s hearing can 
help foster further discussion about these different approaches and 
work together toward a bipartisan WIA reauthorization. 

Before we close I would like to recognize the leaders from the 
local Goodwill agencies from Oakland, Los Angeles, Boston, Michi- 
gan, and San Francisco who are joining us in the audience today. 
Those agencies are examples of how federal investments can lever- 
age additional resources and expertise to help get people back to 
work and onto career paths. 

Welcome to this hearing. 

And I welcome our distinguished panel of witnesses and I look 
forward to your testimony and the ability to ask you questions 
when you are done. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Miller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. George Miller, Senior Democratic Member, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 

Today, the committee meets to examine a bill to reauthorize the Workforce Invest- 
ment Act. This is no small matter. The need for robust federal investments in the 
nation’s workforce is readily apparent. It’s made apparent by the rise of global com- 
petition. And it’s made apparent by the deep impact the last recession has had on 
employment opportunities for certain populations. 

Those investments need to be smart investments. They need to be made efficiently 
and effectively, ensuring job training and employment services get to people who 
need them. And those services need to reflect existing and future labor market de- 
mands. 

We need to demand greater accountability for those investments. We need to 
know whether they are working both for short-term reemployment needs and for 
long-term skills attainment and credentialing. And we need to support and foster 
innovation in the system, engaging partners and leveraging resources. 

Importantly, there is a bipartisan consensus that the law in this area needs up- 
dating. How the Congress reauthorizes WIA is of vital importance to working peo- 
ple, their families, businesses, and the national economy. We must get it right. 

And so, as we examine the legislation before us, there are a number of important 
questions to consider. 

First, does the bill focus sufficient resources toward individuals with the greatest 
barriers to employment? We must not turn our backs on those who may need the 
most help from a workforce investment system, including workers with low incomes, 
the nation’s youth, individuals with disabilities, English language learners, vet- 
erans, and the long-term unemployed. 

Equity in the system will grow and strengthen the middle class. 

Second, does the bill contain strong accountability measures? Does it incentivize 
programs to improve outcomes for individuals and businesses? Taxpayers must 
know that these programs are producing results. Workers and employers deserve to 
know as well. And those accountability measures cannot be subject to gaming. They 
must not discourage helping those who are hardest to serve. 

Third, does the bill seek to build on successes and avoid replicating failures from 
the past? Successful innovations should be supported, and new innovations should 
be encouraged. Inefficiencies must be wrung out of the system, and accurate, de- 
tailed data should be available to help people tell the difference. 
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Fourth, does the bill effectively leverage the expertise and commitment of all 
stakeholders? For example, community colleges have often played forward-thinking 
roles in job training programs. A successful workforce investment system must 
value the voices of service providers and those who represent people in need of 
training. 

Fifth, does the bill provide a vision for long-term skills attainment? A successful 
workforce investment system recognizes that mere job placement is not enough. Peo- 
ple need careers. The system must provide even the lowest skilled workers with 
pathways toward credentials and marketable skills beyond the first job they find. 

Sixth, does the bill effectively gauge demand from industry? A successful work- 
force investment system is demand-driven in both the short and long term. And, it 
must anticipate future needs and drive training toward where demand is and will 
be. In other words, we should be investing in real workforce development, not a tem- 
porary staffing agency. 

On many of these questions, I have serious concerns about this bill. 

It seeks efficiencies by rolling a number of programs into a single, co-mingled 
fund. But in doing so, it allows limited resources to be diverted away from where 
they are needed most. 

Youth, especially the disadvantaged, older workers, farm workers, workers with 
disabilities, displaced homemakers, English language learners, veterans, and low-in- 
come workers are among those who face the greatest barriers to profitable employ- 
ment. And yet all of these populations face the greatest risk of losing access to serv- 
ices under the bill as drafted. 

The bill provides for a stronger accountability system. However, I question wheth- 
er the system works when funds intended to serve different populations are comin- 
gled into a single program. 

The bill calls for innovation, but it locks out key partners in developing that inno- 
vation, leaving the system with one hand tied behind its back. And, in that sense, 
it fails to build on what we have learned over the years. 

I am also concerned that the bill does not sufficiently recognize the critical role 
that federal workforce investments play in meeting longer-term economic needs. 
Long-term planning to meet future industry demand will allow workers to be given 
careers, not just jobs. 

While the bill takes steps in the right direction, these fundamental flaws need to 
be fixed. I cannot support it in its current form. 

Democrats understand the need to modernize WIA to serve its clients more effec- 
tively and efficiently. For example, we believe WIA must streamline access and bet- 
ter align its programs. We need to demand real accountability, not subject to gam- 
ing, so everyone knows what works and what doesn’t. We need to strengthen, not 
water down or eliminate, WIA’s capacity to help those with the greatest barriers to 
employment. 

And, we must promote innovation that fully engages partners and existing infra- 
structures like the community college system, so local areas can respond more effec- 
tively to economic challenges and meet future industry needs. 

Last month, Congressmen Tierney, Hinojosa, and I introduced a bill to reauthor- 
ize WIA with these needed reforms. And I hope our bill can be as much a part of 
today’s discussions as the Republican bill. And I hope that today’s hearing can help 
foster further discussions about these different approaches and help us work to- 
gether toward a bipartisan WIA reauthorization. 

Before I close, I would like to recognize leaders from local Goodwill agencies from 
Oakland, Los Angeles, Boston, Michigan, and San Francisco who are joining us in 
the audience today. 

Those agencies are an example of how federal investments can leverage additional 
resources and expertise to help to get people back to work and onto career paths. 

Welcome! 

And I welcome our distinguished panel of witnesses. 

I look forward to your testimony on how Congress can modernize the Workforce 
Investment Act for the benefit of all and move the economy forward. 


Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Let me welcome to the committee our distinguished colleague 
from Virginia, Congressman Hurt. Without objection, Congressman 
Hurt will be permitted to participate in our hearing today, and I 
hear no objection. 
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Pursuant to committee rule 7(c) all committee members will be 
permitted to submit written statements to be included in the per- 
manent hearing record, and without objection, the hearing record 
will remain open for 14 days to allow statements, questions for the 
record, and other extraneous material referenced during the hear- 
ing to be submitted in the official hearing record. 

It is now my pleasure to introduce our distinguished panel of wit- 
nesses. First, Ms. Norma Noble is the current deputy secretary of 
commerce for workforce development for the State of Oklahoma, 
under Governor Mary Fallin, our former colleague. Prior to her ap- 
pointment in 2003, Ms. Noble served as administrative coordinator 
for Oklahoma City’s human resources department and center man- 
ager of Oklahoma County’s Career Connection Center. 

Welcome. 

Ms. Laurie Moran is the president of the Danville Pittsylvania 
County Chamber of Commerce in Blairs, Virginia, a position she 
has held since January 2002. Ms. Moran is also the chair of the 
National Association of Workforce Boards and has served on the 
board of directors of NAWB for the past 8 years. 

Mr. Andy Van Kleunen is the executive director of the National 
Skills Coalition, which he founded in 1998 as the Workforce Alli- 
ance. Prior to founding the coalition, Mr. Van Kleunen was director 
of workforce policy for the National Paraprofessional Healthcare 
Institute. 

Welcome. 

And Ms. Sandy Harmsen is the executive director of the San 
Bernardino County Workforce Investment Board and director of the 
county’s Workforce Development Department in San Bernardino, 
California. Ms. Harmsen also serves as the executive director for 
the San Bernardino County Workforce Investment Boards, which 
includes private business representatives and public sector part- 
ners appointed by the county board of supervisors. 

Before I recognize each of you to provide your testimony let me 
once again briefly explain our lighting system. You will each have 
5 minutes to present your testimony. When you begin the light in 
front of you will turn green; when 1 minute is left the light will 
turn yellow; and when your time is expired the light will turn red, 
at which point I ask that you would wrap up your remarks as best 
as you are able. 

After everyone has testified the members will have 5 minutes to 
ask questions of the panel. And as always, I will provide more lati- 
tude to the witnesses than to my colleagues. 

With that, let’s get underway. 

Ms. Noble, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF NORMA NOBLE, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE FOR WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT, WORKFORCE SO- 
LUTIONS 

Ms. Noble. Good morning. Chairman Kline, and Ranking Mem- 
ber Miller, and members of the committee, I am Norma Noble and 
it is my honor to testify on behalf of the Governor’s Council for 
Workforce and Economic Development. I have the privilege of serv- 
ing as the deputy secretary of commerce for workforce development 
in the great State of Oklahoma. 
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The Workforce Investment Act is, at its very core, about jobs. It 
equips States to attract, retain, and create jobs by serving three 
primary customers: workers, businesses, and the governments that 
serve them. In short, your action is necessary to better anticipate 
and meet the needs of businesses, to better educate and train work- 
ers, and to empower State and regional leaders to be cost-effective, 
innovative, problem-solving. 

It has been more than a decade since Congress passed the Work- 
force Investment Act. Today, new challenges confront our nation 
and our economic position in the world. We need bold reforms in 
WIA if our — we are going to equip American workers with the 
skills necessary to remain competitive. 

Workforce development is the biggest issue impeding expansion 
and growth of employers today. In responding to the needs of both 
employers and workers we must have flexibility at the state and 
local levels to best provide services to our unemployed and under- 
employed Americans, getting them back to work quickly. 

It is my belief that H.R. 4297 takes a good step in that direction. 
In order to better understand the needs of Oklahoma’s employers, 
Governor Mary Fallin led a State leadership team in conducting a 
business climate survey. We surveyed almost 5,400 employees and 
the results were very positive: 61 percent of the businesses are 
adding new products; 51 percent are upgrading or expanding; 28 
percent are adding new locations; 75 to 85 percent of the industries 
are optimistic about their future in Oklahoma; 75 to 85 percent 
ranked our postsecondary services as excellent or good. 

Yet, in spite of that and in spite of leading in America’s child- 
hood — early childhood education and higher than average high 
school graduation and 70,000 career ready certificates, 61 percent 
of the businesses in our State rank the availability of the workforce 
as fair or poor. We need game changing. 

In response to the governor’s call for game changing, the Gov- 
ernor’s Council and its partner agencies is implementing 
www.OKJobMatch.com, and this is to provide an online, one-stop 
information and access to workforce programs and services across 
agency and program lines — access for job seekers and employers. 
Employers’ needs, however, cannot be simply met by improving job 
matching or labor exchange. Workers need better skills and better 
career pathways to get to those skills. 

Specifically, workforce development needs to be centered on in- 
creasing an attainment of both degrees and industry-validated cre- 
dentials. We are in a new economy — one in which companies and 
whole industries are being forced to continually adapt to rapidly ac- 
celerating changes. And workforce systems need to be flexible 
enough to meet and operate at that same rate of speed. 

Some of the key principles that are needed: simplify things. I 
agree with the core assumption in H.R. 4297 that we don’t need to 
operate through dozens of separate programs, each with its own re- 
porting and management rules. And it also makes sense to orga- 
nize services and workforce boards at the regional labor market 
level. 

We need State and local control, integrating workforce develop- 
ment and educational opportunities through a governor-led, State, 
regional framework that offers the greatest potential for economic 
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expansion. Business-led is a key. H.R. 4297 provides governors the 
authority and flexibility to design such a delivery system that re- 
flects the economy of our State and the neighboring communities 
within the State that are unique for their workforce and their in- 
dustries. 

Require unified planning. H.R. 4297 begins the process by allow- 
ing states to take this important step. I would encourage the pro- 
posal to go further. If consolidation is not being implemented I urge 
you to require unified planning. It is too hard for classroom teach- 
ers, social workers, job developers, rehabilitation staff to bridge 
their daily activities to employer and industry-recognized skills if 
that is not integrated into their expectations and performance sys- 
tems. 

Manage for results, not process. Workforce development is over- 
regulated in — on the process side — lots of monitoring and compli- 
ance. It underemphasizes performance. 

Be clear about your expected results, but also give us increased 
flexibility about how to retain those results, and of course, the 
funds necessary to do so. 

Integrate adult education and — fully with workforce improve- 
ment. We need to help the one-third of our workforce that have low 
basic skills. We need to go well beyond just literacy and GED at- 
tainment; we need to help people obtain degrees, credentials, and 
certificates. 

Restore flexible funds at the State level. Providing States with 
only 5 percent of WIA funds barely covers the cost of the required 
program management. Our employers are driving across our 
State — and some flying — so that they can meet on committees for 
innovation, service delivery, career pathways, and policies. We 
won’t be able to implement that if we don’t have statewide funds. 

I end by saying if we are not going to take workforce develop- 
ment serious in our country we are losing — we are shortchanging 
our citizens. We have to have everybody at the table. And work- 
force development is the only federal system that provides a mech- 
anism where employers, workforce-related agencies, and commu- 
nity partners are there at the table designing a system. 

To get it right — if we don’t get it right we won’t be able to recog- 
nize or obtain Thomas Jefferson’s dream. After all that he accom- 
plished — president, statesman, writer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Constitution — at the end of his life he said, “I look 
to the diffusion of light and education as the resource most to be 
relied on for ameliorating our condition, promoting our virtues, and 
advancing the happiness of man.” 

Thank you so much. 

[The statement of Ms. Noble follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Norma Noble, on Behalf of the Governor’s Council 
for Workforce and Economic Development 

Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and members of the Committee: 
I am Norma Noble and it is my honor to testify on behalf the Governor’s Council 
for Workforce and Economic Development. I have the privilege of serving as the 
Deputy Secretary of Commerce for Workforce Development in the great state of 
Oklahoma. While this is my current position, I want to share that I previously 
worked as Director of Operation and Director of a local Workforce Investment 
Board/Private Industry Council in central Oklahoma. 
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The Workforce Investment Act is, at its very core, about jobs. It equips states to 
attract, retain, and create jobs by serving three primary customers: workers, busi- 
nesses, and the governments that serve them. The nation’s workforce system as it 
currently exists requires real change on these same three fronts. In short, your ac- 
tion is necessary to help better educate and train workers, to anticipate and meet 
the needs of businesses, and to empower state and regional leaders to be cost-effec- 
tive, innovative, problem solvers. It has been more than a decade since Congress 
passed the Workforce Investment Act. Today, new challenges confront our nation 
and our economic position in the world. Without bold reforms to WIA, such as pro- 
gram and funding consolidation, our workforce system will fall further and further 
behind in our ability to equip American workers with the skills necessary to remain 
competitive in the global economy. 

Workers 

Today’s modern economy dictates a shift in the way states approach the primary 
component of any workforce development system; the worker. States must have the 
flexibility to implement programs that both serve the individual and meet the de- 
mands of emerging markets. In short, we must be able to match the training and 
education needs of workers with the jobs that actually exist on the ground. 

Our jobs picture has changed from a pyramid to an hourglass. 

• High Skill Jobs — 35% (was 25%) 

• Middle Income Jobs — 27% (was 35%) But — much of this middle skilled work 
will be done by outsourcing and a contingent workforce) 

• Low Skill, Low Wage Jobs 38% (was 40%) 

• 82% of manufacturers report a moderate-to-serious skills gap in skilled produc- 
tion. 

• 74% of manufacturers report that this skills gap has negatively impacted their 
company’s ability to expand operations. 

• 69% of manufacturers expect the skills shortage in skilled production to worsen 
in the next 3-5 years. 

Integrating workforce development and educational opportunities through a gov- 
ernor-led state-regional framework offers the greatest potential for economic expan- 
sion and industry competitiveness, while providing job growth, stability and career 
advancement opportunities for workers. H. R. 4297 is establishing this framework. 
It provides governors the authority and flexibility to design a delivery system that 
reflects the economy of the state and neighboring communities including the unique 
dynamics of industries and the workforce. 

Our nation cannot afford to separate education and workforce development as 
they are truly one in the same. States have taken the lead in developing industry 
partnerships to educate and train workers critical skills in key sectors like energy, 
healthcare, and manufacturing. 

Congress should support these strong state-led public-private endeavors by pro- 
viding governors the authority and funds to cultivate these partnerships and engage 
industry in the delivery and formation of worker education and training. Governors 
need the discretion to identify targeted industries and the flexibility to expend work- 
force, education, and economic development assets and resources accordingly, and 
have done so effectively through the use of statewide discretionary funds. 

How do you measure success? The numbers trained or even served look miniscule 
when compared with the numbers to be served. And because regions within states 
are as different as states are from each other, impact on populations is difficult to 
obtain in persuasive longitudinal numbers. I want to be clear; workforce investment 
is about jobs and job creation. Job creation and growth is about talent development. 
An ongoing system of learning that results in both degrees and credentials is central 
to success of both the workforce and employers as we move forward. 

Business 

I commend the Committee’s proposal to consolidate and streamline the delivery 
and funding of state workforce development programs. Today, the number of work- 
force programs provides an inefficient framework that is simply too complex for 
workers and businesses to rely upon. 

Businesses are key to any successful state-based workforce development model; 
that is, just as we must ensure that education and training opportunities are tai- 
lored to make all workers employable, in Oklahoma, we are working hard to also 
ensure that we are serving our businesses. A business-driven approach to workforce 
development is appropriate and helps guarantee that public workforce dollars are 
spent efficiently and the ultimate goal, putting people back to work, is attainable. 

Chesapeake Energy, based in Oklahoma City and a global leader in energy pro- 
duction, has implemented a revolutionary internship and apprenticeship program. 
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The program equips interns and future employees with the tools, guidance, 
mentorship, and education they need to be prosperous employees. Chesapeake’s pro- 
gram is unique. I have no doubt that this success is a direct product of the com- 
pany’s ability to see the training process from the very beginning all the way 
through full employment. This company is ensuring that its workers are prepared 
to thrive in accordance with the demands of this 21st century energy economy. It 
uses all of the resources available to it including staffing services. Those of us that 
serve the public workforce development system should take heed. This is a prime 
example of the success that can be had when workers, business, and state govern- 
ment are empowered with the tools to succeed. 

In Georgetown’s recent study for the Southern Growth Policy Board, the pressing 
enigma/conundrum of Oklahoma and similar states is discussed. A majority of work- 
ers in our workforce are unskilled. A majority of the jobs in the labor market are 
unskilled. The need for skilled workers in 2020 will be 57% post-secondary skilled 
workers. Post-secondary graduates today don’t see those jobs now so they leave the 
state. Companies who are looking to locate in Oklahoma don’t see a surplus of post- 
secondary trained workers now so they are hesitant to come. Hence, we proclaim 
the need for college graduates infuriating the employers who are looking for skilled/ 
credentialed workers. A unified plan for all workforce/education would show a con- 
solidated assault on the problem. 

In my home state of Oklahoma, we’ve seen this business-driven approach succeed. 

Specific Oklahoma examples of collaboration creating systemic change, is the way 
partners are currently working on state policy around the issue of career pathways. 
The intent is to ensure that every agency has consistent policy to support this effort. 
This included the education agencies, workforce agencies and social service agencies. 
This is a true systemic approach that will have lasting effect for the entire state. 
This type of work must be done at the state level. 

Likewise, partners are and have been acquiescing around the use of the Career 
Readiness Certificate as a base credential. They are all using it in their own agen- 
cies and programs — creating a state system of assessment and credentialing that 
employers are recognizing more and more. 

In addition, we Have seen the ability to better engage employers when it is done 
by industry sector. We have had excellent results with industry sector gap analysis 
in heath care and aerospace. As a result, many of our regional areas have also had 
great success with creating strategic plans and conducting business services around 
industry sectors. 

Most recently, the Governor’s Council for Workforce and Economic Development 
is working on a comprehensive Workforce Portal that includes an enhanced job 
matching feature. The Governor has endorsed this effort and the partners are work- 
ing jointly to get it implemented. A joint application design team, representing all 
of the agencies plus local boards, worked on the format and implementation strategy 
and it is now being implemented as www.OKJobMatch.com. 

Developing this deep level of partnership at the state and local level would not 
have been possible without a strong business led state board, and flexible funding 
through the statewide activities funds. 

Good Government and Governance 

Effective workforce development programs require state and local governments to 
have the flexibility to provide needed services. Oklahoma embodies this reality. As 
a state with disparate economic conditions driven by geography, we need the ability 
to implement regional solutions for regional problems. Today, we do not have that 
flexibility. 

For example, western Oklahoma has experienced extraordinary growth as a result 
of an abundance of energy resources both renewable and fossil fuel. As a result, the 
regional unemployment rate is roughly three percent. In southeast Oklahoma, how- 
ever, poverty is prevalent and unemployment ranges 9 to 12 percent. Fortunately, 
the Oklahoma Department of Commerce recognizes these differences. Unfortunately, 
the federal law does not. 

A “one size fits all” or “cookie cutter” approach to funding, state board composi- 
tion, planning areas, and the like are simply untenable. States need more flexibility, 
not less. In Oklahoma, we heavily relied upon the governor’s set-aside to support 
successful innovation. In fact, many of today’s best ideas were germinated through 
governors’ WIA set-aside funds, such as state sector strategies, green jobs programs, 
and innovations in public-private partnership. The set-aside funds are the only fed- 
eral funding available at the state level under WIA and comprise the most flexible 
funding under the statute. Matching funds from other state sources and from the 
private sector enhance the impact of the set-aside funds and strengthen the owner- 
ship and involvement of businesses, industries, and communities in the state work- 
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force development system. Like many of my colleagues across the country, I am 
deeply concerned about the reduction in the governors’ set-aside for statewide activi- 
ties. This could have a chilling impact on workforce innovations and most impor- 
tantly, at a time of continuing economic hardship, the reduction in the governors’ 
set-aside for statewide activities will make it more difficult for Americans to get 
back to work. 

Skills the Energy Industry wishes were taught: 

• New technical graduates: 

Organization skills, platform skills, team management, time management, leader- 
ship 

• New non-tech graduates: 

Math aptitude, finance and economics, leadership, collaboration and conflict man- 
agement. Simple to fix? Maybe, but it requires industry, education, a convening 
WIB, and partners to do so. 

Flexibility at the state and local level is needed to best provide services to unem- 
ployed and underemployed workers and others in the talent pipeline. We must help 
them get back to work quickly and fill the workforce needs of industries that are 
in demand in our state. This is a K-20 connection to industry and economic develop- 
ment. It is our belief that HR 4297 takes a good step in that direction. 

Conclusion 

Workforce development is complex. The driving question for those of us who work 
in the workforce development arena everyday must always be, “what does it take 
to get everyone employable and a good paying job?” In the same vein, we also hear 
the very real concerns of business, which asks “why does it take so long for the 
pieces to come together and for us to find talent?” Oklahoma has seen success in 
the state’s private sector, and the nationwide public workforce development system 
should take note. 

In closing, the Workforce Investment Act, at its core, is about jobs. If there was 
ever a time for a “must pass” piece of legislation, now would be that time to fix 
America’s workforce system and get America back to work. The Workforce Invest- 
ment Improvement Act like its predecessor is in fact the only federal legislation that 
provides a formal mechanism to put all of the players at the table: employers, work- 
force-related agencies, community partners and citizen representatives to design a 
talent development system for its state and regions. 

If we don’t get it right, we cannot realize Thomas Jefferson’s dream. Mr. Jefferson 
had been through the Revolutionary War, the framing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the United States Constitution, served as President of the United 
States and Ambassador to other nations. But, at the end of his life, he said, “I look 
to the diffusion of light and education as the resource most to be relied on for ame- 
liorating the condition, promoting the virtue and advancing the happiness of man”. 
(1822) 

The Need for Funding Statewide Activities 

We have hard questions: What is ready to work? How can employer credentials 
pair with education, common core, STEM requirements and new legislation for 
workforce agencies? How can we achieve the American Dream: A Job! 5% unem- 
ployed in Oklahoma is really 15%. Fourteen percent unemployment for Veterans is 
really 25% and if you are between 18-25 it is as high as 50%. How can we restore 
HOPE to these Americans that they will get a job to our businesses that we can 
supply them with quality workers. 

In Oklahoma we have used statewide funding to provide planning tools (i.e., 
EMSI) and consultants for local areas. Industry Sector Reports, evaluations, re- 
gional planning, Certified Work Ready Communities, Regional Industry Sector Part- 
nerships, support Career Pathway pilots, establish Business Service teams, incent 
OJT and internships, enhance infrastructure, statewide licenses for WorkKeys and 
KeyTrain to increase baseline credentialing for Oklahomans. Other states have car- 
ried out similar projects that make their citizens more employable and their econo- 
mies more viable. 

Without statewide funding the potential is to have duplicative infrastructures in 
each WIB area. Local WIB representation is at both our State Council and our 
inter-agency staff team. We have a shared outcome system. The attached Strategic 
Plan of the Governor’s Council for Workforce and Economic Development further il- 
lustrates this structure and shared-outcome system. 

We have some of the partnerships but we also have barriers. We ask that you 
remove the legislative barriers to innovation, efficient service delivery, employer 
validated credentials and career pathways. H. R. 4297 is great step toward achiev- 
ing this end. 
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governor’s council for workforce and economic development strategic plan 

The Governor’s Council for Workforce and Economic Development has developed 
a strategic plan. As you can see WIA is not the only work of the Council. We are 
working to develop systemic policies that bridge economic development, education 
and workforce programs/services. 

The Council’s plan is the result of employer focus groups, Game Changer com- 
mittee work and other stakeholder group participation. 

Overarching Issue: Workforce/Talent Development is complex and convoluted. 
There are many players with sometimes competing agendas. But, at the end of the 
day, we need talent that meets Oklahoma employer skill/credential needs now and 
into the future. 

Overarching Theme /Vision: 

1. Oklahoma employers can expect that graduates of Oklahoma education/training 
programs have the skills and credentials they need and are work ready. 

2. Oklahoma will be able to supply the workforce needs of current and future 
Oklahoma employers. 

Goals: 

1. Improve the outcome of Oklahoma skill development systems through the use 
of on-line tools and data bases that will improve efficiency and measure effective- 
ness. 

2. Increase credentials, certificates and skills by deepening the public/private 
partnerships that will improve the match between employer-demanded skills and 
the skills of job applicants through the use of Career Pathways and Career Readi- 
ness Certificates. 

Strategies for Achieving these Goals: 

1. Develop common outcomes: Joint planning/development of a business plan that 
includes outcomes and metrics that all partners play a part in meeting — for the 
good of the state of Oklahoma’s business retention, expansion and attraction efforts: 

Examples: 

a. What is Work Ready? Common definition and metric 

b. More direct & systemic involvement by employers in P-20- Adult/education and 
training issues and in establishing desired outcomes. 

c. % increase in employer validated credentials and degrees obtained 

2. Implement/expand on-line/virtual systems and processes: In order to provide ef- 
ficient and effective service delivery, and to link and leverage various programs, we 
MUST have common virtual tools and a linked longitudinal data system. This in- 
cludes a portal that will provide a single access to talent and services available to 
employers and a “data base” or some process that will more readily provide informa- 
tion, including real time information, on talent supply and demand. 

3. Develop and implement career pathways: Career Pathways is an organizing 
process that can link employer validated credential and degree needs to the edu- 
cation and training supply chain. This would involve public/private regional partner- 
ships between employers and service providers. This will ensure that the workforce 
pipeline will support business retention and attraction. 

4. Re-invent workforce investment boards and one-stop career centers: Defining 
their role, enhancing their efforts to engage employers by sector within regions. In- 
volving all system partners and creating WIN-WIN and value added regional plan- 
ning and service delivery system. Workforce boards include a majority of employer 
members. If properly constituted and functioning, these employers can provide a 
great foundation for regional partnerships. Certified one-stops will ensure that a 
standard of service exist and partners are connected within a region in order to pro- 
vide coordinated service delivery. 

Action steps being taken / Recommended through Committees: 

Data/Portal Committee: 

1. Fully implement OKJobMatch.com. Replace the current Job Link system with 
OK Job Match in order for OK Job Match to become the new state labor exchange 
system. 

Current Status 

a. Job seeker portal fully up and operational. Resume numbers are increasing. 
Currently, total accounts are at 5,000. Thanks to all partners for promoting this, 
and using the posters, business cards and other education and outreach materials. 

i. OESC and ODOC staff are working with the vendor to convert and use Job 
Match in place of Job Link and open up the employer module. 
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b. Test version available to OESC/ODOC by May 1, 2012 

c. INITIAL TEST: Small pilot group (5-10 companies/employers+OESC+ODOC) 
performs initial testing for 7-10 days 

d. RE-DEVELOPMENT: Vendor makes changes pursuant to test (2-5 days) 

e. BETA-TEST: Small pilot group (same as above) retests the system for 7-10 days 

f. FINAL DEVELOPMENT: Vendor makes changes pursuant to beta-test 

g. MODULE DEPLOYMENT: Mid-Late May 2012; Focus will be on self-service 
employers; Employers can tap OK talent pool; Added ability to search for those with 
military experience 

Contingency: 

h. Legislation signed that allows OESC Data to be shared with a private entity. 

i. Talent pool (job seeker resumes) is closer to a critical mass recommended at 
30,000 (this will occur when current Job Link resumes are quality checked and in- 
cluded in OKJobMatch.com system.) 

j. As needed, a “stand alone” version of the employer portal may be implemented 
for the Veterans connection project. (Assisting returning veterans and connecting 
them to jobs.) 

2. Establish a state workforce portal. This portal will ultimately provide on-line 
one-stop information and access to workforce programs and services across agencies 
and program lines. This will incorporate the current OKCareerPlanner.com site. It 
will also include the menu of Workforce employer services requested by employers 
in the employer focus group/survey report “Building Blocks for an Employer-Respon- 
sive Workforce System”. 

Current Status 

a. OKWorks.org ( www.okworks.org). Has been established as the state workforce 
portal. While it is now live — it is just the beginning and will be continuously im- 
proved. It will take users to OKJobMatch.com for job search help. 

b. OKMilitaryConnection.com (www.okmilitaryconnection.com) has been estab- 
lished to provide military specific information and services to our returning military 
personnel. OKMilitaryConnection.com will take people to OKJobMatch.com for job 
matching. 

3. Develop plan and cost estimates for an enterprise system.* This would include 
connecting to the P-20 data system. (This is probably a 2 year+ process. The expec- 
tation for 2012 is to develop the plan, including cost estimates and develop the need- 
ed agency agreements.) 

Current Status 

а. A $6 million DOL grant proposal for a longitudinal data system has been sub- 
mitted that would include most of these efforts. Also, a $1 million DOL grant pro- 
posal for a Workforce Innovation fund grant has also been submitted. It would help 
support some of this effort as well. 

Career Pathways Committee: 

1. A statewide framework for career pathways is adopted. 

2. Career pathways are formally integrated into the K-20 education system. 

3. Effective career pathways practices are part of every student’s education, begin- 
ning with career awareness and career exploration in K-8. Before a student enters 
the 9th grade, all students and their parents/guardians in every school receive ca- 
reer counseling assistance that leads to a meaningful individual career and edu- 
cation plan, including requirements needed for post-secondary education. 

4. Trained career navigators are available in every partner agency to help clients, 
dislocated workers, and other adults seeking workforce assistance make training 
and education decisions based on a career pathway model. 

5. An effective messaging plan is in place to help create awareness and buy-in. 

б. All regions are working on at least one career pathway, 

7. In workforce-related state agencies, including all levels of education, policies 
that support the integration of career pathways are in place and are reviewed on 
a regular basis. 

8. Provide technical assistance and support to regions in their career pathways 
efforts (i.e., tool kits, process guides, best practices, etc.) 


* Enterprise system = an on-line integrated program information system. It would connect 
workforce data with education data for better decision making, provide a common data pool and 
more efficiently deliver on-line services via use of KIOSK. It would provide clients a tool to help 
them determine what programs/services they might be eligible for and how and where to apply. 
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9. The National Association of Manufacturing (NAM) Skills Certification System 
is the basis for all manufacturing career pathway initiatives, including the National 
Career Readiness Certificate (NCRC). 

10. Pilot the manufacturing pathways initiative in one or more regions. 

Communications Committee: 

1. Develop and distribute talking points through the State Chamber to encourage 
employers to contact legislators regarding funding for Career Readiness Certificates 
(WorkKeys) and KeyTrain. 

Key Messages to Stress: 

a. CRC is about job creation; 

b. CRC demonstrates ROI for employers in terms of retention, reduced training/ 
re-training, and finding, hiring, and promoting qualified employees; 

c. Job seekers receive a credential now endorsed nationally by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, National Institute of Metalworking Skills, the Manufac- 
turing Institute, and by local employers and education/training providers; the CRC 
is a foundational credential for manufacturing and aerospace programs and required 
for employment in these sectors. 

d. CRC is being used as an alternative to End of Instruction tests; Shawnee exam- 
ple (small school district) 15 students, who would have failed to receive a high 
school degree, have a diploma and a CRC because of the use of KeyTrain and 
WorkKeys at their school. 

2. Talking points will be used as a blog entry discussing the importance of the 
CRC for SHRM (Society for Human Resources Management). 

3. Prepare an information packet for the SHRM-sponsored Ready to Work Con- 
ference, stressing how the CRC can help employers improve retention and find 
qualified employees. 

4. Update the Communications Plan with a new focus on use of social media, 
blogs and other current communications strategies. 

5. The updated plan will be a living document that will guide the communications 
activities, products and deliverables. 

Workforce Systems Oversight Committee: 

1. Re-certify Workforce Investment Boards based on revised policy 

2. Initiate a one-stop evaluation process including survey and on-site visits to help 
inform certification, continuous improvement and one-stop certification processes. 

3. Initiate a one-stop certification process. One-stop certification intended to be a 
joint effort of all partners, to provide one-stop standards for consistency, and to help 
provide stakeholder buy-in, and create service delivery efficiency. 

4. Identify and conduct service delivery efficiency pilot projects — to see what 
works. 

5. Continue to research and identify operational and organizational strategies that 
will help make Workforce Boards stronger and service delivery better (in conjunc- 
tion with Data/Portal committee work). 

6. Revise the State Plan that is due this year to the Department of Labor using 
the Council’s plan of work as a guide. 

7. Work with regional areas to develop regional planning documents — in conjunc- 
tion with regional partners. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you. 

Ms. Moran, you are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF LAURIE MORAN, PRESIDENT, DANVILLE 
PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Ms. Moran. Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and mem- 
bers of the committee, I am Laurie Moran. I am president of the 
Danville Pittsylvania County Chamber of Commerce, which is lo- 
cated in Virginia on the North Carolina border, and I am the chair 
of the National Association of Workforce Boards. 

I want to applaud members of the committee from both sides of 
the aisle for introducing Workforce Investment Act, WIA, reauthor- 
ization bills this year. I would like to strongly encourage WIA reau- 
thorization to become a bipartisan process moving forward as sup- 
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plying the needs of short-term and long-term unemployment and 
employment of our nation should be the shared goal of all of us in 
business, workforce, and for members of Congress. 

It has been 15 years since WIA was enacted. The original legisla- 
tion was designed in a very different time, when our nation had 
low unemployment and employers were starving for workers at all 
levels in our workforce. Our nation’s core workforce legislation 
needs to be upgraded to ensure that employers have the oppor- 
tunity to find and hire skilled workers and that job seekers have 
a chance to regain employment in a difficult market. 

As chamber president I represent a predominantly rural region 
whose economy was built on tobacco and textiles, which created 
significant challenges when both sectors simultaneously fell into 
decline. Our chamber has been actively engaged in workforce devel- 
opment for the past decade, working closely with our workforce in- 
vestment board to develop strategies — strategies that are employer- 
driven with training dollars allocated for in-demand occupations. 

For the past 2 years our chamber has subcontracted with our 
one-stop operator to provide business services by connecting em- 
ployers to employees, saving our employers time and reducing their 
cost. Our partnership is making a difference in our community. 

I am also chair of the National Association of Workforce Boards, 
NAWB, which is comprised of business-led workforce investment 
boards from around the nation. During my tenure as board chair 
of NAWB we have actively reached out to over 100 local chambers 
of commerce from across the country, representing over 70,000 em- 
ployers who employ nearly 5 million workers. These chambers have 
indicated that workforce development is a top concern for their 
businesses. 

Today the workforce system faces competing challenges. Employ- 
ers are desperately seeking to fill 3.5 million skilled jobs that are 
currently vacant while millions of Americans are unemployed or 
underemployed due to the recession’s lingering effects and due to 
job seekers lacking employable skills. We believe that a reauthor- 
ized WIA bill this year will help both job seekers and employers. 

The committee has a copy of NAWB’s priorities for WIA reau- 
thorization, so today I want to highlight a few of the guiding prin- 
ciples which we hope will be included in any legislation that is en- 
acted. 

First, we believe that the workforce development system should 
continue to be governed by effective, business-led workforce invest- 
ment boards that make data-driven decisions. Business-led boards 
are in the best position to understand the dynamics of local econo- 
mies and labor markets. 

Second, we believe that local boards should determine how much 
of their WIA funding is devoted to training based on their local 
labor market needs. The focus should be on outcomes rather than 
on a mandated method to achieve our outcomes. Local boards are 
best positioned to help get people back to work and allocate re- 
sources based on those local needs. 

We also believe that additional funds leveraged for training from 
other resources, such as Pell Grants, philanthropy, or private sec- 
tor investments, should be reflected in WIA reporting to provide a 
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fuller sense of the amount of training being provided through the 
workforce system. 

Finally, whether it is the efforts to return the long-term unem- 
ployed back to work or training that leads to the startup of busi- 
nesses, the successes that we celebrate across this great nation are 
all important and many are specific to their local communities. Pre- 
vious WIA legislation was crafted to maintain the delicate balance 
between States and local areas. As the committee moves forward 
we believe that it is imperative that there be a collaborative proc- 
ess between the States and local areas for both automatic designa- 
tion of WIBs and single State designation. 

On behalf of NAWB and on behalf of the Danville Pittsylvania 
County Chamber of Commerce, we look forward to working with all 
members of the committee to support a bill that incorporates these 
core principles. For 40 years programs and funding for workforce 
initiatives and skills development have received bipartisan support. 
The future of our workforce is not a political party’s issue; it is 
America’s issue. 

Thank you for allowing me to have the time to speak today. 

[The statement of Ms. Moran follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Laurie S. Moran, President, Danville Pittsylvania 

Chamber of Commerce; Chair, National Association of Workforce Boards 

(NAWB) 

Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and the Members of the Committee. I 
am Laurie Moran, and I am here representing two organizations. I am President 
of the Danville Pittsylvania County Chamber of Commerce, which is located in Vir- 
ginia on the North Carolina border, and I am also the Chair of the National Associa- 
tion of Workforce Boards. 

Danville Pittsylvania County Chamber of Commerce 

The Danville Pittsylvania County Chamber of Commerce is a local chamber of 
commerce with approximately 700 business members. 85% of our members are 
small businesses with 50 or fewer employees. Our chamber is located in a predomi- 
nantly rural region that spans more than 1,000 square miles with a population of 
106,561. The economy was built on tobacco and textiles, which created significant 
challenges when both sectors simultaneously fell into decline. From 2001 through 
2011, our region’s unemployment was one to two percentage points higher than the 
national average and four to five percentage points higher than the average for the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. In the past 12 months, our region’s unemployment has 
been consistent with the national average; however, we are still averaging an unem- 
ployment rate that is two to three percentage points higher than the state’s. 

With a labor force of 51,000, we have approximately 6,000 unemployed and 5,700 
underemployed. 25% of the adult population does not have a high school diploma 
or GED. Only 14% has a bachelor’s degree or higher. 

In 2001, our chamber of commerce was formed from the merger of two chambers. 
At that time, the chamber’s board of directors identified workforce development as 
the top priority for our region. Through the focus of our board and through our in- 
volvement in our local workforce investment board, our chamber has been actively 
engaged in workforce development for the past 11 years. Our chamber advocated for 
improvements to our local workforce system at a time when our region’s system was 
ineffective. Today our workforce investment board is employer-driven with training 
dollars allocated for in-demand occupations in our region. Decisions are based on 
labor market data. We have two comprehensive one stop centers in our workforce 
region, which house the WIA programs, the employment commission, vocational re- 
habilitation, and representatives from adult education and the community college 
system. 

For the past two years, our chamber has subcontracted with our one stop operator 
to provide business outreach for Danville and Pittsylvania County. Our chamber has 
a full-time staff member who is dedicated to connecting employers to employees, 
saving our employers time and reducing their costs. We have assisted employers 
with recruitment through job fairs, job registration, and pre-employment screening. 
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We have placed WIA clients with private sector employers through job placement, 
work experiences, and on-the-job training opportunities. We have worked with em- 
ployers who required customized and incumbent worker training. We have con- 
ducted wage and benefit surveys. We also have a proactive layoff aversion strategy 
to assist employers. In the past two years, we have met with over 200 employers 
and regularly share feedback to assist the workforce investment board in shaping 
policy and strategies that meet the needs of our employers. 

National Association of 'Workforce Boards (NAWB) 

The National Association of Workforce Boards (NAWB) represents business-led 
Workforce Investment Boards (WIBs) that coordinate and leverage workforce strate- 
gies with education and economic development stakeholders within their local com- 
munities to ensure that state and local workforce development and job training pro- 
grams meet the needs of employers. 

NAWB connects workforce development professionals, workforce investment board 
members, and policymakers with the knowledge, training, and tools to help make 
informed, smart decisions about how to invest in workforce strategies that advance 
the economic health of their communities through a skilled, competitive workforce. 
These investments in workforce development create a comprehensive system to pro- 
vide America with a highly skilled workforce that competes in the global economy. 

Nationally, there are over 550 local WIBs, with each state also having a state 
workforce investment board. These boards are required to be both business majority 
and have a business chair. Over 12,000 employers volunteer their time to serve on 
local and state WIBs. 

Our surveys tell us that the vast majority of local WIB members are small em- 
ployers with less than 250 employees that reflect the local/regional labor markets 
the WIBs oversee. While these volunteer business leaders represent all sectors of 
the economy, they have one common bond — putting Americans back to work and 
helping employers compete. As WIB members they direct the gathering and analysis 
of labor market needs and trends; communicate these findings to policy makers, em- 
ployers, training providers, and job seekers; plan the investment strategies for fed- 
eral and state dollars; and track outcomes to prepare their workforce for the skills 
needed in their local and regional economies. 

Bridging the work of workforce boards and chambers of commerce 

I was appointed to my local workforce investment board 11 years ago where I 
have served as chair and continue to serve on the executive committee. I do not be- 
lieve that I am an anomaly in my profession. I believe that if you look at workforce 
boards across our country, you will find many local chambers of commerce rep- 
resented on their boards and engaged in meaningful collaboration in the area of 
workforce development. 

During my tenure as board chair of NAWB, we have actively reached out to local 
chambers of commerce to ensure that the voice of the business community is heard 
by the workforce system. Our outreach efforts have included over 100 local cham- 
bers from across the country, representing over 70,000 employers who employ nearly 
five million workers. These chambers have indicated to us that workforce develop- 
ment is a top concern of their business members. 

It is because of the strong partnership that my chamber of commerce shares with 
our local workforce investment board that I became chair of the National Associa- 
tion of Workforce Boards. 

The need for reauthorization 

On behalf of both organizations I represent today, I want to applaud Members of 
the Committee from both sides of the aisle for introducing Workforce Investment 
Act (WIA) reauthorization bills this year. I have been asked to comment today on 
H.R. 4297, but strongly urge that WIA reauthorization is a bipartisan process mov- 
ing forward as supplying the needs of short-term and long-term employment of our 
nation is the goal of all members of Congress. 

We encourage the Committee to move forward in partnership in this effort. It has 
been fifteen years since WIA was enacted. The original legislation was designed in 
a very different economy and time when our nation had low unemployment and em- 
ployers were starving for workers at all levels in our workforce. 

Workforce legislation needs to be upgraded and the bill that is the subject of to- 
day’s hearing makes major strides to ensure that employers have the opportunity 
to hire skilled workers and that jobseekers have a chance to regain employment in 
a difficult job market. 
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The dual challenges facing our workforce system today 

Today the workforce system faces competing challenges. Employers are des- 
perately seeking to fill 3.5 million skilled jobs that are currently vacant, while mil- 
lions of Americans are unemployed or underemployed due to the recession’s lin- 
gering effects and due to job seekers lacking employable skills. 

Workforce boards from around the nation have been on the front lines of this ef- 
fort to help both employers and job seekers. The most recent annual data from the 
Department of Labor (DOL) indicates that nearly 8.7 million job seekers nationally 
have utilized WIA services — an amazing 252% increase over the past three years 
despite dwindling federal investments to pay for these services. Along with the in- 
crease in utilization of WIA services, the success of WIA programs is measured 
through results. Over 55% of WIA program participants — over 4.7 million individ- 
uals — were placed in jobs this past program year despite the fact there are over four 
job seekers for every available job. 

Most importantly, employers find value in the services from WIA as DOL’s annual 
data indicates that nearly eight out of ten employers are satisfied with the services 
they have received from the workforce system. 

The workforce system, however, is far from perfect. Clearly, we would like to have 
more resources available so that more job seekers could benefit from training serv- 
ices. In addition to direct tuition dollars, WIBs provide support services such as 
transportation vouchers, books, supplies, testing fees, placement, counseling, and 
services for health, housing, and childcare to ensure the individual not only com- 
pletes training but enters and retains employment. Additionally, WIBs monitor 
their clients up to one year after job placement. 

We believe that a reauthorized WIA bill this year will help both job seekers and 
employers. The Committee has a copy of NAWB’s priorities for WIA reauthorization, 
so today I want to highlight a few of the guiding principles which we hope will be 
included in the any legislation that is enacted: 

Business-led workforce investment boards 

We believe that the workforce development system should be governed by effective 
business-led workforce investment boards that make data-driven decisions. Busi- 
ness-led boards are in the best position to understand the dynamics of local econo- 
mies and labor markets. They possess the innate ability to determine where invest- 
ment of monies committed to workforce development will support and contribute to 
the success of dynamic regional labor markets. 

We believe that business-led boards with input from across a community’s efforts 
in transportation, housing, education, and from its citizens are in the best position 
to ascertain and align investment decisions and hold providers accountable for out- 
comes. 

We also support a reduction in the size of the workforce investment boards, which 
we believe will help to attract higher caliber private sector board members. For 
boards to have the greatest productivity and creativity with participation by all 
members, boards must be manageable in size. We appreciate H.R. 4297 strength- 
ening the business engagement in state and local workforce decisions. 

While there are many boards across the country that are doing great work despite 
their cumbersome size, it takes tremendous effort, focus, and vision for these boards 
to change a culture of agency-driven to employer-driven. 

Flexibility over use of funding at the local level 

The needs of locales and regions across the U.S. vary significantly. While the 
economy has improved in some areas, there are many areas where unemployment 
is still stubbornly high. One size does not fit all. Job seekers who lost jobs during 
the ’dot-com’ crash did not have the same workforce needs as job seekers who lost 
jobs when textiles moved offshore. 

Because of the role of local workforce investment boards, the local boards are best 
positioned to make informed decisions about the allocation of funds at the local 
level. We are in agreement with the provisions in H.R. 4297 that allow local boards 
to determine how much of their WIA funding is devoted to training based on their 
labor market needs. The focus should be on outcomes rather than on a mandated 
percentage of training. If the goal is to get people back to work, then the local 
boards should know if their labor pool requires minimal support through core and 
intensive (non-training) services, which include advanced assessment, basic skills 
remediation, and work readiness or whether they need enhanced skills and training 
to help job seekers enter/retool to reenter the workforce. 

We also believe this will encourage the continuation and expansion of funds lever- 
aged from other sources, including federal resources such as Pell grants, TANF em- 
ployment and training, or non-federal resources such as philanthropy or private sec- 
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tor investments. We would encourage WIA reporting to reflect non-WIA funds that 
local WIBs leverage or receive and the workforce training and/or services that are 
delivered as a result of non-WIA funds. In a time of limited resources, we believe 
that there should be a process to reward those boards that are collaborative and in- 
novative in working beyond WIA funding to leverage additional resources for job 
training and/or placement. 

There are numerous examples of WIBs leveraging private and foundation funding 
to increase their ability to serve employers and job seekers. 

The Workplace, a WIB in southwest Connecticut, was featured on 60 Minutes in 
February for an innovative initiative that addressed individuals with 99 weeks of 
unemployment. The Workplace raised over $500,000 from private investors to imple- 
ment Platform to Employment (P2E), an eight-week work experience program. After 
five weeks of classroom training that includes a self-assessment, change manage- 
ment, effective communication, and successful job search strategies, individuals are 
placed on The Workplace’s payroll, eliminating the expenses and risks businesses 
associate with hiring a new employee and allowing businesses to evaluate and con- 
sider job candidates. Within weeks after completion of the program, over 70% of 
P2E participants were placed in employment. This is significant when you consider 
that individuals with 99 weeks of unemployment have less than a 10% chance of 
finding employment within a month. 

In our region over the past three years we have secured over $2 million in non- 
WIA funds to support workforce development initiatives. Our WIB is working col- 
laboratively to leverage funding and/or training through local foundations, our com- 
munity colleges, the Virginia Tobacco Commission, and our employers. Funds have 
been targeted for sector strategies in healthcare, advanced manufacturing, energy, 
and information technology. Initial training efforts have focused on energy auditors 
and manufacturing technicians. In addition to providing industry-recognized creden- 
tials to participants that assisted in job placement and advancement, we’ve also had 
three businesses start up as a direct result of the training. 

The importance of local decision-making 

Whether it’s the efforts to return the long-term unemployed back to work or train- 
ing that leads to the start-up of businesses, the successes that we celebrate across 
this great nation are all important, and many are specific to their local commu- 
nities. Employer-led boards that have local decision-making authority and funding 
flexibility to invest resources in the most relevant areas will be those boards that 
represent regions that thrive. Previous WIA legislation was crafted to maintain the 
delicate balance between states and local areas. As the Committee moves forward, 
we believe that it is imperative that there be a collaborative process between the 
states and local areas for both automatic designation of WIB’s and single state des- 
ignation. 

I don’t have to look at other states to see the diversity of challenges and opportu- 
nities that face our workforce system. I can simply look at my own state, the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. While Northern Virginia struggles with gridlock, my neigh- 
bors complain when the one stoplight in our town is red. But for job seekers in my 
town who are unemployed and have no car, the lack of gridlock also signals the lack 
of public transit to get to a job interview or to get to work. When Northern Virginia 
deals with its unemployed, statistically their job seeker is college-educated as 55% 
of the population has a college degree. When my region discusses the education lev- 
els of our unemployed, more than 50% of our job seekers have a high school edu- 
cation or less. I’m not sharing our differences to insinuate that one situation is bet- 
ter than the other. We’re simply different which is why workforce decisions need to 
be made at the local level to address the needs of employers and job seekers who 
are local. 

Our regions require innovative solutions that utilize the insight and investment 
acumen of business leaders in collaboration with elected officials, economic develop- 
ment professionals, educators, and other workforce partners. 

This past weekend, Danville hosted 700 MBA students who were competing in the 
Duke MBA World Rugby Tournament. 30 teams representing six nations were in 
Danville for three days. To many people, it was a sporting event. For our local work- 
force investment board, the chamber of commerce, economic development office, a 
foundation, employers, and other workforce partners, it was a recruitment event. 
We set up an information booth, utilized young professionals who work in our region 
to help us market our region, and gathered information to determine which students 
might have an interest in returning to Danville for an internship, a job, or a site 
location for their future business. Where else would this type of innovative thinking 
occur but around a local table with business and economic development leaders dis- 
cussing talent recruitment? 
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Thank you 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before the Committee. I’ve told just a lit- 
tle of the story. There are hundreds of stories about local solutions at 
www. WorkforcelnvestmentWorks. com. 

On behalf of NAWB and on behalf of the Danville Pittsylvania County Chamber 
of Commerce, we look forward to working with all of the Members of the Committee 
to support a bill that incorporates these core principles. For 40 years, programs and 
funding for workforce initiatives and skills development have received bi-partisan 
support. The future of our workforce is not a political party’s issue. It’s America’s 
issue. We strongly encourage bi-partisan support for WlA reauthorization. 

Thank you again for allowing me this time today. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you. 

Mr. Van Kleunen? 

STATEMENT OF ANDY VAN KLEUNEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL SKILLS COALITION 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Thank you. Chairman Kline, Ranking Mem- 
ber Miller, members of the committee, National Skills Coalition is 
a national network of business leaders, union affiliates, community 
colleges, community-based organizations, and public workforce 
agencies who want to see every worker and every industry in this 
country gain the skills they need to compete and prosper. On be- 
half of those members, I want to thank you for inviting me to tes- 
tify today and for your efforts to strengthen and modernize the 
Workforce Investment Act for the 21st century. 

We are encouraged that this issue has prompted introduction in 
this committee of two comprehensive reform bills. While these bills 
share some common goals they adopt significantly different ap- 
proaches in the pursuit of reform. We would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss some of the key differences between the two bills 
as well as places where we think they potentially align; however, 
for the purposes of my testimony today I am going to focus on H.R. 
4297, Chairwoman Foxx and Representative McKeon’s and Heck’s 
bill, to identify some areas where our members have concerns or 
recommendations for improvement. 

First, in the name of alignment and improving efficiency, nec- 
essary goals for a future workforce system, H.R. 4297 adopts the 
blunt instrument of program consolidation, eliminating at least 27 
federal programs that collectively provide a variety of services to 
support the training and employment of many different types of 
workers. Consolidation, in and of itself, will unfortunately not 
produce reform. We need a more targeted approach that fixes what 
is not working and invests in what is. 

Pulling together a list of funding streams will, in and of itself, 
not guarantee that workers or businesses are going to be better 
served, particularly if the consolidated investments are not guided 
by the effective practices developed by the workforce field over the 
past 15 years. Unfortunately, the consolidated fund would do little 
to require states that have not been innovators in the past to adopt 
the effective practices of their peers, and it may even create per- 
verse incentives for past high-performing states to abandon the ef- 
fective models that they have already developed. 

Second, the bill emphasizes the need for workforce programs to 
be more closely aligned with employer needs, another goal with 
which we strongly agree. However, we feel the mechanism pro- 
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posed — increasing the percentage of employers sitting on workforce 
investment boards while decreasing representation from other key 
community, education, and labor stakeholders — will actually do lit- 
tle to increase employer involvement or market responsiveness. 

Increasing from 13 to 17 the number of employers on a 25-person 
WIB will not dramatically increase the number of employers 
throughout a region collaborating to define common industry-recog- 
nized credentials or vetting shared training and employment strat- 
egies to fill open positions in their companies. Such have been the 
accomplishments of States and regions that have adopted a sector 
partnership strategy, in which such partnerships are a planning 
priority, in which there is a participation by a wide enough range 
of firms and other stakeholders to make them legitimate, and in 
which there is funded capacity to sustain them so they can rapidly 
respond to changing industry needs over time. 

While we do appreciate the Republican bill acknowledges the 
value of sector partnerships, it does not prioritize this approach. By 
contrast, the Tierney-Miller-Hinojosa bill incorporates several of 
the above standards to promote sector partnerships, as does Con- 
gressman Loebsack’s and Congressman Platts’ SECTORS Act, 
which passed the House under the last Congress. 

Third, the bill seems to ignore the diversity of Americans who 
are part of our rapidly changing workforce. With mounting skill de- 
mands and the pending retirement of millions of skilled baby 
boomers, our economic future depends on our moving every avail- 
able U.S. worker toward skilled employment. 

Young people struggling with particularly high unemployment, 
laid off workers with 30 years experience, mothers who stay and 
home with their children but now must find employment, any of 
the over 80 million hardworking Americans, about half of our work- 
force who lack the basic reading, math, or English language skills 
to enroll in a technical training course in order to keep up with a 
changing economy. There is no one workforce development strategy 
or funding stream that can meet the need of all of these workers 
or guarantee the full menu of services that each might need in dif- 
ferent combinations and settings at different points in their lives. 

Not only does the bill eliminate the various programs that have 
served these different types of workers, it sets a very low 2 percent 
spending requirement for assistance to the hard-to-serve. It re- 
moves the provision of support services, like child care or transpor- 
tation, to help people stay in school or on the job, and it sets an 
18 percent cap on services to low-income youth and would not hold 
states accountable if they spent significantly less. 

In all, while some States would continue to assist the hard-to- 
serve under this bill, we fear many states might not. 

Finally, regarding national investment in skills, we want to 
thank Chairwoman Foxx for her commitment to not use this bill 
to reduce overall funding to workforce programs, the amount for 
the consolidated Workforce Investment Fund being close to the sum 
of current appropriations for consolidated programs. However, we 
do have great concerns about how this proposal might be used by 
others in Congress to implement deeper, devastating cuts. 

Chairman Ryan’s budget blueprint cited an earlier version of this 
bill as rationale for dramatic disinvestment across adult education, 
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job training, career and technical education, and higher education 
programs. The House’s recently passed budget resolution cuts over 
$16 billion from education, workforce, and social service programs 
under Budget Function 500 and we fear the passage of H.R. 4297, 
regardless of the intentions of its authors, could be used to target 
much of that impact on the skills of the American people and U.S. 
industries. 

We look forward to working with the committee in pursuit of the 
goals to get all of our workers into skilled jobs and to help meet 
the skill gaps that currently face our U.S. industries. 

[The statement of Mr. Van Kleunen follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Andy Van Kleunen, Executive Director, 
National Skills Coalition 

Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, Chairwoman Foxx, and Ranking 
Member Hinojosa: National Skills Coalition is a national network of business lead- 
ers, union affiliates, community colleges, community-based organizations, and public 
workforce agencies working together to help every worker and every industry in this 
country gain the skills they need to compete and prosper in today’s economy. 

On behalf of our members, I want to thank you for inviting me to testify before 
the committee today, and for your efforts to strengthen and modernize the Work- 
force Investment Act (WIA) for the 21st century. With nearly two-thirds of all jobs 
created between 2008-2018 expected to require at least some form of postsecondary 
education or training — including millions of well-paying “middle-skill” jobs that the 
workforce system is particularly well-suited to help fill — we must ensure that all 
U.S. workers have access to education and training leading to skills and industry- 
recognized credentials that will allow them to get and keep family-supporting jobs. 
And, with U.S. employers struggling to fill even current job openings because of a 
lack of qualified candidates, it is clear that we must act sooner rather than later 
to ensure that we have a workforce system that can respond quickly and effectively 
to the demands of today’s labor market. 

It is a testament to the importance of this issue that we have two alternatives 
before this committee to consider for purposes of WIA reauthorization. The Work- 
force Investment Improvement Act of 2012 (HR 4297), introduced by Subcommittee 
on Higher Education and Workforce Training Chairwoman Foxx and Representa- 
tives McKeon and Heck, and the Workforce Investment Act of 2012 (HR 4227), in- 
troduced by Representative Tierney, Ranking Member Miller, and Subcommittee on 
Higher Education and Workforce Training Ranking Member Hinojosa. Both offer vi- 
sions for the nation’s workforce system that share some key commonalities, but also 
underscore some stark differences. 

Core Goals for Reform 

National Skills Coalition believes that any federal workforce policy reforms, such 
as those being considered by the committee, should be driven by three core goals: 

1. Enhancing the effectiveness of our nation’s workforce system in meeting the 
skill needs of all U.S. workers and businesses, through expanded access to training 
and greater industry involvement in determining what that training should entail; 

2. Strengthening accountability across all of our workforce and education pro- 
grams, so that states and localities are aligning limited federal resources with labor 
market demand, while also ensuring that the needs of all individuals, including 
those who are harder-to-serve, are met; and 

3. Promoting innovation by building on the lessons learned and best practices de- 
veloped over the past 15 years by the workforce field, so that high-performing 
states, localities and practitioners can bring those innovations to scale, and so that 
others are encouraged to adopt these effective practices to better meet the needs of 
local workers and industries. 

We are encouraged to see that similar goals inform both the legislation that is 
the focus of today’s hearing, as well as the bill introduced last month by the com- 
mittee Democrats. However, National Skills Coalition has significant concerns that 
some of the policy changes proposed under HR 4297 may not actually achieve these 
goals. 

Impacts of Proposed Consolidation 

In the name of alignment and reducing inefficiency — necessary goals for our fu- 
ture workforce system — HR 4297 adopts the blunt instrument of program consolida- 
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tion, eliminating 27 federal programs that collectively provide a variety of services 
to support the training and employment of many different types of workers, as well 
as key functions like our 50-state Wagner-Peyser system that connects the unem- 
ployed to unemployment insurance and re-employment services. But after elimi- 
nating these programs, the resulting consolidated Workforce Investment Fund 
block-grant does not actually require states or localities to adopt proven practices 
like the reforms the authors encourage elsewhere in their bill. 

Consolidation, in and of itself, is not reform. Simply combining 27 funding 
streams into one will not automatically result in a more effective, efficient system 
if nothing changes in how those funds are being used at the state and local level. 
Congress should make specific, targeted investments in key strategies that we know 
work, and require all states — not just the high-performing innovators — to implement 
those strategies as is appropriate for their local and regional labor market needs. 
This will better drive system-wide change. Even among the states that have been 
first adopters of these practices over the past decade, we fear that consolidation may 
create unintended incentives that will shift them from the very models they have 
developed to bring a wide range of people into the skilled labor market. 

Furthermore, it not clear that the programs that are consolidated under HR 4297 
will actually result in the kind of system alignment that will facilitate seamless 
transitions across programs and institutions. National Skills Coalition believes that, 
rather than simply consolidating a list of programs culled from a Government Ac- 
countability Office report, a better approach would be to promote and support career 
pathways models that align adult education, job training, postsecondary education, 
and supportive services at the system level to provide well-defined employment and 
training pathways for individuals, with multiple exit and entry points for workers 
at various skill levels and stages in their careers. These career pathways strategies 
have demonstrated strong results in helping workers — particularly low-skilled indi- 
viduals and other vulnerable populations — persist and succeed in education and 
training, and have enhanced employer engagement in the design and implementa- 
tion of programs that help prepare new workers for entry-level positions, while help- 
ing incumbent workers move up the career ladder. Numerous states, regions, and 
local communities have already begun this work, and federal policy should support 
the progress that has already been made in the field. 

But our greatest concern, beyond not providing clear direction or standards on 
how federal funds should be used, is the impact that consolidation will have on the 
populations who may no longer be served once these programs are eliminated. 

Programs and Services for a Diverse Workforce 

HR 4297 seems to ignore the diversity of individuals who are in, or aspire to be 
part of, our rapidly changing U.S. workforce. With mounting skill demands and the 
pending retirement of millions of skilled baby boomers, we need to ensure that every 
U.S. worker — even those with the greatest skill needs — can qualify for skilled em- 
ployment in U.S. industries. That means we need a diversity of programs and path- 
ways to match the wide range of people who need to be part of that solution: young 
people struggling to find jobs out of high school; mid-career dislocated workers who 
have been employed for 20 years but who now must re-train for a new occupation 
or even to remain in their own industry; and older workers who are postponing re- 
tirement and need some skills and support to continue earning a living. We have 
nearly 90 million workers who need some upgrading of their reading, math and/or 
English language skills — in addition to whatever new technical skills they will 
need — if they’re going to fill or re-train for open skilled positions. 

There is no one workforce development strategy or funding stream that can meet 
the needs of all of these workers, or guarantee access to the range of services that 
each of them will need in different combination in order to succeed. Many of them 
will require not just technical training, but also possibly income support if they’re 
not working, or childcare or transportation services to help them stay in school or 
on the job after placement, or basic skills and /or English language instruction, or 
any of a number of other types of assistance. HR 4297 eliminates programs that 
have guaranteed that a full diversity of workers — including those with the highest 
skill needs — have access to these federally funded employment and training serv- 
ices. In addition, vulnerable populations like disconnected youth, Native Americans, 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers, and other hard-to-serve populations would al- 
most certainly lose access to vital services under HR 4297. 

In the place of these eliminated programs, HR 4297 requires states set aside a 
very low 2% of their funding allocation for services for individuals with barriers to 
employment — a substantial drop from the already inadequate resources devoted to 
those job-seekers. It removes the provision of support services. It eliminates the cur- 
rent priority of services for low-income individuals. It sets an 18% cap on services 
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to low-income youth, and would not hold states accountable if they spent signifi- 
cantly less than that. And, beyond what provisions and programs it eliminates 
through its consolidation proposal, it opens the door for states to use super-waivers 
to roll other federal programs that serve our most vulnerable into the same undif- 
ferentiated pot — including TANF, TAA, Vocational Rehabilitation services for those 
living with disabilities, and the Community Services Block Grant. 

As such, it seems almost certain that the consolidation of programs proposed 
under HR 4297 — particularly when coupled with the numerous policy changes in the 
bill that reduce protections for low-skilled, low-income, and other targeted popu- 
lations — will reduce access to education and training services for our nation’s most 
vulnerable workers. 

Employer Engagement and Sector Partnerships 

HR 4297 emphasizes the need for federal workforce programs to be more closely 
aligned with the changing needs of industry — another goal with which we strongly 
agree. However, the mechanism proposed by HR 4297 to achieve greater employ- 
ment engagement — that is, increasing the percentage of employers sitting on Work- 
force Investment Boards (WIBs) while decreasing representation from other stake- 
holders — will likely do little to actually increase the number of local employers in- 
volved in the local definition of industry-recognized credentials, or in the vetting of 
the design of related training and employment strategies. At tbe same time, by de- 
creasing the role of other community stakeholders’ participation on the WIBs — in- 
cluding community-based organizations, service delivery providers, labor representa- 
tives and youth advocates — HR 4297 actually threatens to limit the necessary input 
of a range of perspectives in the planning out of workforce services that will meet 
the needs of both employers and workers within local communities. 

Under current law, there are WIBs with 51% employer membership who are ac- 
tively collaborating with multiple firms and other stakeholders in industry-specific 
sector partnerships — partnerships that are held up as models of employer engage- 
ment for the rest of the country — and there are WIBs with the same 51% employer 
stake who are not. The number of employers on these WIBs is not the determinant 
factor. Rather, it is how many employers are meaningfully engaged through indus- 
try-specific planning and deployment efforts. Also key is whether the development 
of such sector partnerships is a state or local planning priority, whether there is 
participation by a wide enough range of firms and other stakeholders to make them 
legitimate, if there is funded capacity to help maintain these partnerships to re- 
spond to changing industry needs, and if there are rewards for those systems that 
use them effectively to increase employer engagement. 

Accountability and Performance Measures 

National Skills Coalition appreciates and supports the increased attention to ac- 
countability and performance measures under HR 4297. The bill makes a number 
of important improvements to the current performance and accountability system, 
including the implementation of common performance measures across WIA core 
programs. The inclusion of a new credential measure, and a measure of progress 
toward a credential that potentially encourages longer-term training critical for low- 
skilled workers, are important improvements of current law, as is the required state 
adjusted level of performance for each of the core indicators. 

However, even with these changes, there are concerns that HR 4297 will still lead 
to the kinds of “creaming” that sometimes occurs under the current performance 
measures. For example, HR 4297 uses a measure of median wages rather than wage 
gains. The use of median wages tends to push toward focusing on individuals with 
higher earning potential — and thus higher median wages — while a measure of wage 
gains potentially rewards programs that serve low-income individuals who have the 
greatest opportunity to increase their earnings. Under HR 4297, states could poten- 
tially meet performance requirements without ever addressing the needs of those 
with the greatest barriers to employment. We know from experience that so long 
as performance measures do not reward states that make the commitment to serve 
low-income, low-skilled, or otherwise vulnerable populations, these populations will 
often not have access to the education and training they need to obtain skilled em- 
ployment. 

Furthermore, even under current law, data collection and program oversight are 
already difficult. The diversity of local policies for registering participants and track- 
ing program outcomes has complicated federal oversight because it is difficult to ob- 
tain nationally comparable data. Under HR 4297, it is likely that the consolidated 
block-grant funding structure will further exacerbate this issue. As a rule, we know 
less about how block-grants funds are spent than other types of funds. Our ability 
to evaluate access to employment and training services by population, type of job- 
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seeker, income level, or skill level will almost certainly be less under a consolidated 
block grant than under current law. 

Putting Investments in Skills at Risk 

Finally, the level of investment in a skilled workforce provided under HR 4297 
must be considered in the context of the current fiscal debate. We want to thank 
subcommittee Chairwoman Foxx for her commitment to maintaining current fund- 
ing levels for what are already significantly under-invested programs. The author- 
ization for the proposed Workforce Investment Fund appears to be close to the sum 
of current appropriations for programs consolidated under the bill. While we do not 
agree with the consolidation or believe that this funding level is adequate — witness 
the near tripling of clients using our One-Stop services just over the past two 
years — we appreciate that HR 4297 does not further contribute to the more than 
$1 billion in workforce funding cuts that we have already seen over the past two 
years. 

That said, our much greater concern is how consolidation proposals like that pro- 
posed under HR 4297 have been cited by others in Congress — including Chairman 
Ryan in his budget blueprint — as rationale for continuing our nation’s disinvestment 
in the skills of its people, across a range of programs: adult education, job training, 
career and technical education, and even higher education. The House’s recently 
passed budget resolution would cut over $16 billion from our nation’s education, 
workforce and social service programs under Budget Function 500, and we fear the 
passage of HR 4297 — regardless of the intentions of its authors — would be used to 
justify extremely deep cuts in skills investments. 

Conclusion 

It is our hope that this Committee can bring this debate back to what we think 
are shared goals: investing effectively in all of our country’s workers, ensuring those 
investments are guided by the active involvement of employers and other industry 
stakeholders, holding our states and localities accountable and rewarding those who 
continue to be workforce innovators, and ultimately closing skills gaps that will help 
more people find good employment and help more U.S. industries grow. We look for- 
ward to working with the committee in pursuit of these goals. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you. 

Ms. Harmsen, you are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF SANDY HARMSEN, DIRECTOR, SAN BERNAR- 
DINO COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF WORKFORCE DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Ms. Harmsen. Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and 
distinguished members of the committee, it is my privilege and 
honor to testify before you today regarding the Workforce Invest- 
ment Improvement Act of 2012. My name is Sandy Harmsen and 
I am the executive director of the San Bernardino County Work- 
force Investment Board. 

The San Bernardino County WIB and I are passionate about 
WIA and workforce development. I personally believe there is no 
better work done in the world. As one of our members so eloquently 
said, “Work restores a person’s self confidence, it builds character, 
provides opportunity, promotes self reliance, and is the backbone of 
our country.” 

The San Bernardino County WIB fully supports a workforce de- 
velopment system that has local board control and a strong major- 
ity of private sector business members within a united workforce 
system. We believe in the engagement of business in State and 
local workforce decisions, increasing local flexibility, and in sup- 
porting training needs for all populations. 

I believe that strengthening business engagement in local work- 
force decisions is a key tenet of this legislation. Our WIB has main- 
tained a strong local connection due it — due to its majority of pri- 
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vate sector business owners, which has enabled it to focus on the 
needs of both business and job seekers in our economy. 

The board was recognized in the January 2012 GAO report for 
its innovative approach to serving business through process im- 
provement. The program utilized federal funds to assist local busi- 
nesses with job creation and retention. Many of the programs de- 
veloped would not have been successful without the engagement of 
business in local workforce decisions. 

The program resulted in saving 1,100 jobs, created more than 
200 new jobs, and infused $25 million back into the economy. 
Again, this is the result of local control. 

We believe local control could be enhanced even further. One 
challenge our county has experienced is in managing the side of — 
size of the board, and we appreciate that this bill emphasizes local 
control over decision-making about which partners serve on the 
board. 

We also agree that local flexibility must be fully supported in the 
workforce system. Local flexibility enabled the county WIB to con- 
sistently maintain an active business services program. The con- 
nection to the local business community and its workforce needs 
coupled with maintaining a dedicated business services team em- 
powers the board to respond to business needs quickly even during 
times of recession. 

Local control and private sector leadership enables the board to 
effectively identify and respond to the needs of local business. The 
strong business presence provides pertinent, timely leadership and 
decision-making regarding workforce issues. 

Because of this strong business focus the WIB partners with local 
industry councils, chambers of commerce, educational providers, 
and community organizations to provide information and resources 
that aid growing as well as struggling businesses. Local flexibility 
is what has made it possible to serve those needs in a designated 
area in ways specific to the needs of both business and job seekers. 

Jon Novack, from Patton Sales, said in 2009 for the first time in 
his company’s 58-year history he lost money and faced major lay- 
offs. Then a customer who could not afford to stay open any longer 
came to Jon hoping to sell his company. Jon felt if he could acquire 
the company he could make it successful by combining it with his 
existing company. 

Through WIB support he trained the company staff in modern- 
ized manufacturing processes and assisted him with recruiting new 
employees. He also utilized the WIB’s on-the-job training program 
with newly hired employees. 

Jon became a member of the WIB last year because, as he put 
it, “This is how government works with business at its best — 
proactive partnering with business and education to provide a well- 
trained and smart workforce.” 

Malena Bell was laid off from a job and was forced to go apply 
for public assistance. She went from $1,800 a month to $500 a 
month. She discovered the Work Readiness program through the 
county’s workforce investment board’s employment resource cen- 
ters, attended job seeker workshops, and was hired into one of 
those OJT positions. Two years later she is still employed by this 
same company and is moving up into a sales position. 
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The WIB’s relationships with local business community, edu- 
cation providers, and community organizations support the busi- 
ness community and job seekers like Malena. The stories cited 
above directly tie in with important tenets of this act: strength- 
ening business engagement and local workforce decisions, increas- 
ing local flexibility, and promoting innovation and best practices. 

WIBs across the nation work to streamline the workforce system 
by working together with various partners to meet the needs of 
their local businesses and job seekers. We invest our funds to de- 
velop and seek reports to identify local demand occupations and we 
support the tenets of improving services through on-the-job train- 
ing. 

San Bernardino County WIB has utilized the on-the-job training 
system to a great degree and since 2009 to date have placed over — 
nearly 2,000 people into on-the-job training positions. The WIB 
partners with other crucial partners to serve special populations, as 
well, and contracts with the Department of Aging, the Probation 
Department, the Sheriffs Department, Department of Corrections, 
the Head Start program, Transitional Assistance to Needy Fami- 
lies, and the Department of Behavioral Health to provide services 
to those specialized populations. 

We do agree with the GAO report of 2011 that there is better op- 
portunity for better coordination of workforce programs. Strategic 
decisions on services that get individuals in our community who 
are unemployed or underemployed back to work should be made at 
the local level. This legislation places focus on results and closing 
a growing skills gap by identifying and meeting the workforce 
needs of both employers and job seekers. 

Supporting training opportunities for all is another important 
tenet of this legislation. Our WIB and other WIBs, again, across 
the nation work with local industry councils to develop programs 
to provide a skilled workforce that directly meet the needs of busi- 
ness. The San Bernardino County WIB works specifically with com- 
munity colleges to help support a growing mining industry and cre- 
ate jobs — job training for that specific industry. 

The WIB and Manufacturers Industry Council worked with two 
community colleges to develop and implement an electrical and me- 
chanical training program, again, specific to the needs of business 
in advanced manufacturing. We have worked with vocational 
school, Technical Employment Training Inc., which provided skilled 
machinists for the manufacturing industry, which was also recog- 
nized in the GAO report of 2012. 

I will wrap up by saying that another — one of the final tenets of 
this bill that we support absolutely is accountability. We need to 
have a workforce system that serves customers, business, and job 
seekers alike in an effective and efficient manner, maximizing re- 
sources and training customers for jobs available with business. We 
support performance measures based on outcomes related to the 
services provided. 

We are happy to say that we have been recognized by several en- 
tities for doing just that across the nation and believe that the rec- 
ognition demonstrates the local board control of the workforce sys- 
tem with strong majority of private sector and collaborative 
projects with workforce programs are key components for success. 
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One thing Mr. Miller said: The manner in which we reauthorize 
WIA is vital and important. WIA is such a strong program and it 
is the best workforce program. We agree with that 100 percent. It 
is vital how we reauthorize this bill, and I thank you so much for 
the opportunity to be able to testify on behalf of this. 

[The statement of Ms. Harmsen follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Sandy Harmsen, Executive Director, 

San Bernardino County Workforce Investment Board 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The San Bernardino County Workforce Investment Board believes in a workforce 
system that serves customers — businesses and job seekers alike — in an efficient 
manner that maximizes resources. To that end, the San Bernardino County WIB 
fully supports a workforce development program that has local board control and 
a strong majority of private business members within a united workforce develop- 
ment system. We believe The Workforce Investment Improvement Act of 2012 con- 
tains these tenets. 

The San Bernardino County WIB supports the tenets of improving services 
through On-the-job Training, contracting with community colleges and institutions 
of higher learning to provide specialized group training that is designed for busi- 
nesses looking to hire individuals with specific skills, and training for those who 
need it the most within our communities. The WIB contracts with other entities and 
provides their clientele with workforce training, job development and job placement 
services. We work with local industry councils to create a skilled workforce that 
meets their specific needs. 

Jon Novack is the President and CEO of Patton Sales. Jon became a member of 
the WIB last year because, as he puts it, “This is how the government works with 
business at its best — proactive partnering with business and education to provide 
a well-trained and smart workforce. Training is great, but worthless without a job.” 

Malena Bell was a single mom who was laid off and tried to survive on $500 a 
month in Unemployment Insurance. She was hired by Patton Steel through the 
WIB’s On-the-Job Training program. After her training period ended, she was hired 
full-time and is now celebrating her second year with the company. 

San Bernardino County WIB members represent each major industry in our 
County and participate in monthly meetings with local industry councils. Private 
sector business owners are invaluable to our Board. They have their finger on the 
pulse of local business, they are experienced business managers, and they under- 
stand the skills local businesses need to grow and diversify. 

The WIB and the Manufacturers Industry Council worked with two community 
colleges to develop and implement an Electrical/Mechanical Advanced Manufac- 
turing training program. Multiple local manufacturing businesses have utilized this 
program to upgrade the skills of their lower-level employees, moving those employ- 
ees into higher level positions and then hiring new employees through the WIB One 
Stop Centers. 


FULL WRITTEN STATEMENT 

Chair John Kline and distinguished members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to speak today about the Workforce Investment Improvement Act of 
2012 (H.R. 4297). My name is Sandy Harmsen, and I am the Executive Director of 
the San Bernardino County Workforce Investment Board and Director of the Coun- 
ty’s Workforce Development Department. The San Bernardino County WIB fully 
supports a workforce development program that has local board control and a strong 
majority of private business members within a united workforce development sys- 
tem. We believe in business engagement in state and local workforce decisions, in- 
creasing local flexibility, and supporting the training needs of all populations. 

Strengthening Business Engagement in State and Local Workforce Decisions 

The San Bernardino County Workforce Investment Board consists of a majority 
of business owners who helped establish a local Manufacturing Industry Council 
and a Transportation and Logistics Council. The WIB is also active as members of 
the Aviation Industry Council, the Healthcare Workforce Advisory Board, and the 
California Clean Energy Collaboration. Their connection to the local business com- 
munity and its workforce needs, coupled with a dedicated Business Services Unit, 
empowered the WIB to quickly respond to the severe economic downturn. Because 
of the local connection, the WIB focuses on the needs of all populations in the coun- 
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ty. We believe local control could be enhanced even further. One challenge our coun- 
ty has experienced is managing the size of the board. We appreciate that H.R. 4297 
emphasizes local control over decision making about which partners serve on the 
board. 

Promoting Innovation 

The San Bernardino County Workforce Investment Board was recognized in the 
January 2012 GAO Report to Congressional Committees for its innovative approach 
to serving businesses through its process improvement program. San Bernardino 
County WIB has a dedicated and comprehensive business support program that de- 
ploys federal funds to assist local employers with job creation and retention. Many 
of the programs developed and implemented would not have been successful without 
the engagement of business in local workforce decisions. 

Maintaining a business focus, the WIB developed relationships with San 
Bernardino employers in high-demand industries that promise job growth and op- 
portunities for county residents. The business services staff meets regularly with 
employers to identify specific workforce needs, discover job openings and negotiate 
subsidized and On-the-Job Training contracts. They also help employers avert lay- 
offs through business efficiency training. The results of local control, with a strong 
business focus, enabled the San Bernardino WIB to implement a process improve- 
ment program that resulted in saving 1,106 jobs and hiring 204 residents into newly 
created jobs. The impact of this program was to infuse $25M back into the local 
economy. 

Local control enables the WIB to effectively identify and respond to the needs of 
local businesses. The strong business presence provides pertinent, timely leadership 
and decision making regarding workforce issues. Because of the strong business 
focus, the WIB partners with the local industry councils, chambers of commerce, 
educational providers and community organizations to provide information and re- 
sources that aid growing, as well as struggling, businesses. The WIB business serv- 
ices staff developed and implemented Business Survival Workshops throughout the 
County. Workshops are conducted in varying locations to reach as many businesses 
as possible given the large geographic area of San Bernardino County that consists 
of 20,000 square miles (the largest County in the contiguous U.S.) with more than 
62,000 businesses. 

The Business Survival Workshops receive an overwhelming response by the local 
business community. Twenty-nine partners offered free initial consultations to busi- 
nesses in their respective areas of expertise. More than 400 businesses have taken 
advantage of a free on-site assessment that identifies their strengths and weak- 
nesses in sales, business processes, customer service, and employee performance and 
productivity. To date, the WIB’s weekly workshops have assisted more than 1,100 
businesses. Utilizing the results of their assessment, a business can request addi- 
tional targeted assistance available through the WIB: 

• Process Improvement for streamlining the manufacturing process to reduce pro- 
duction cost and increase productivity. These services also led to increasing the ca- 
pacity of the participating manufacturers to increase sales. 

• Strategic and Financial Planning for evaluating the manufacturers’ current 
state and establishing long-term business and strategic goals based on sound finan- 
cial planning. Referrals to other agencies like the SBA for loans were also made to 
manufacturers who needed operating and investment capital. 

• Quality Management System implementation that improved product quality, 
on-time delivery and met industry ISO 9001 and AS9100 certification requirements. 
Many of the at-risk manufacturers lost customers because they lacked certifications 
or could not enter new markets. 

• New product development and diversification of products to foster innovation 
and growth. Innovation is a key for small manufacturers to stay competitive and 
gain market share. 

As highlighted in the January 2012 GAO Report, manufacturers who received 
these targeted services were surveyed six months after they had implemented rec- 
ommended changes by an independent survey from NIST/MEP and reported: 

• $8 million in increased sales 

• $18 million in retained sales 

• $2.6 million in cost savings 

• $2.1 million of investment in equipment, IT and workforce skills development 

• 600 retained jobs 

• 117 created jobs 
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Increasing Local Flexibility 

The WIB’s business focus is a necessary component to the workforce development 
system. Local flexibility is necessary to serve specific needs in a designated area. 
Local flexibility enabled the San Bernardino County WIB to fund business services 
even during the recession and made a difference for businesses struggling to keep 
their doors open and to people who needed jobs to keep their homes and support 
their families. 

Jon Novack from Patton Sales said that in 2009 “the wheels came off the bus” 
for his company. The value of his inventory fell, customers stopped buying, no one 
could get credit from banks for building, the phones stopped ringing and his trucks 
sat idle. For the first time in his company’s 58 year history, he lost money and faced 
major layoffs, selling of assets, and went into survival mode. Then a Patton cus- 
tomer who could not afford to stay open any longer came to Jon hoping to sell him 
his company. Jon felt the customer’s company had been neglected, was inefficient 
and had no vision of the future. To quote Jon, “Enter the SB County WIB”. The 
WIB worked with him every step of the way as he acquired the company. Through 
WIB support, Jon trained the company’s staff in modernized manufacturing proc- 
esses, assisted him with recruiting new employees, and reduced the cost impact of 
the new hires’ reduced productivity level through its on-the-job training program. 
Jon became a member of the WIB last year because, as he puts it, “This is how the 
government works with business at its hest — proactive partnering with business and 
education to provide a well-trained and smart workforce. Training is great, but 
worthless without a job.” 

When Malena Bell was laid off from her non-profit organization, she was in the 
situation that every parent fears — having come one month short of living on the 
street. “When I lost my job, I was forced to go apply for public assistance,” she said. 
“I went from making $1,800 a month to $500 a month.” 

Malena wasted no time utilizing the work readiness program offered by staff at 
the county’s Employment Resource Centers, and immediately went to work on her 
resume and interviewing skills. By attending job seeker workshops offered through 
the WIB’s Employment Resource Centers, she had her ear to the ground when Pat- 
ton Sales Corporation would be hiring through the On-the-job Training program. 

“She hated being on government assistance and took it personally,” said Jon 
Novack, president of Patton. “She said, ’Give me a chance and let me show you what 
I’m about’.” Malena has now been with Patton for two years and is moving up to 
sales training. She plans to stay with Patton until her retirement. 

Local flexibility and the WIB’s relationships with the local business community, 
educational providers and community organizations support the business commu- 
nity and job seekers like Malena. The stories cited above directly tie in with impor- 
tant tenets of the Workforce Investment Improvement Act of 2012: 

• Strengthening business engagement in local workforce decisions 

• Increasing local flexibility 

• Promoting innovation and best practices 

Supporting Training Opportunities for AU Adults, Dislocated Workers, and Youth 

WIBs across the nation work together with various partners to meet the needs 
of local businesses and job seekers. San Bernardino County WIB and other WIBs 
invest their funds in researching and seeking reports to identify local demand occu- 
pations and growing and emerging industries. We support the tenets of improving 
services through On-the-Job Training, training for those who need it the most with- 
in our communities, and contracting with community colleges and institutions of 
higher learning to provide specialized group training that is designed for businesses 
looking to hire individuals with specific skills. These initiatives under H.R. 4297 will 
ensure that customers are trained in necessary skills to match jobs available with 
business. 

Since 2009, the San Bernardino County WIB has worked with local businesses to 
develop On-the-Job Training (OJT) opportunities and has placed 1,845 job seekers 
into these training positions. These positions not only assisted the job seekers in ob- 
taining needed skills and gaining employment, they also assisted businesses in- 
volved in the program by helping them with costs associated with bringing a new 
employee up to the desired productivity level. 

In 2009, after receiving special funding to implement a Summer Youth Employ- 
ment Training Program, the San Bernardino County WIB provided employment 
skills training to over 1,800 youth and placed them into summer jobs. Many of these 
youth were retained by the businesses at the end of the program. In the summer 
of 2010, utilizing TANF funding, the WIB served 800 youth through a similar pro- 
gram. Annually, the WIB contracts with local providers to serve youth utilizing its 
WIA Youth allocation. 
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Streamlining the Maze of J oh Training Programs 

Many of the OJT positions developed by the San Bernardino County WIB were 
filled with recipients of public assistance, not because we are mandated to do so, 
but because this is one of the populations our local area has determined is in need 
of workforce services. The WIB partners with other entities to serve special popu- 
lations. The following entities contract with us to serve their clientele for workforce 
training, job development and job placement: 

• Department of Aging and Adult Services 

• Probation Department, Sheriff and Department of Corrections 

• Head Start 

• Temporary Assistance to Needy Families 

• Department of Behavioral Health 

We agree with the GAO report of 2011 that there is opportunity for better coordi- 
nation of workforce programs. Strategic decisions on services that get individuals in 
our community who are unemployed or underemployed back to work should be 
made at the local level. This legislation places focus on results and closing a growing 
skills gap by identifying and meeting the workforce needs of both employers and job 
seekers. We do need to meet the workforce needs of each community at the local 
level and the workforce system needs to be funded at an appropriate level to provide 
effective services for all. 

Improving Employment and Training Services at One-Stop Career Centers 

The San Bernardino County WIB works with local industry councils to develop 
training programs designed to provide a skilled workforce that meets their specific 
needs. Recently, the WIB worked with a local community college to implement a 
training program for the growing mining industry. The WIB and the Manufacturers 
Industry Council worked with two other community colleges to develop and imple- 
ment an Electrical and Mechanical training program in Advanced Manufacturing. 
The WIB also worked with a vocational school, Technical Employment Training In- 
corporated (TET), to develop a work-based training program to provide skilled ma- 
chinists for the manufacturing industry. The TET initiative was recognized in the 
January 2012 GAO Report. 

Ensuring Accountability for the Use of Taxpayer Funds 

The San Bernardino County Workforce Investment Board believes in a workforce 
system that serves customers — businesses and job seekers alike — in an effective and 
efficient manner that maximizes resources. The San Bernardino County WIB sup- 
ports performance measures that are based upon outcomes related to the services 
provided. Our WIB has been recognized for its best practices by the National Asso- 
ciation of Counties, the Department of Labor and the California State Association 
of Counties. This recognition demonstrates that local board control of the workforce 
system with a strong majority of private business members and collaborative 
projects with workforce programs are key components for success. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you. 

I thank all of you for your testimony. Your entire written testi- 
mony will be included in the record. 

We will move now to my colleagues for some questions and an- 
swers. We will limit ourselves — I will help you with this part — to 
5 minutes so that all members have a chance to engage in the dis- 
cussion. 

Let me start with Ms. Harmsen. 

As you were giving your testimony you talked about strategic de- 
cision-making and more strategic approaches and local control. 
H.R. 4297 specifically removes the federal requirements for board 
representation except for the business representation. It is our be- 
lief that that streamlines the boards. We have been hearing for 
some time in this committee, out in the field and here, from State 
and local workforce boards about how they are getting very bloated; 
they keep growing in size and get pretty cumbersome. 

Can you address that streamlining provision of this bill and how 
that will affect the board’s ability to do more strategic thinking? 

Ms. Harmsen. Yes. Thank you. 
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As I did state partially in my testimony, we do believe that the 
strong majority of business sector on the board is absolutely vital 
to the success of this program. Having those business members on 
the board to guide decisions as to how the workforce dollars are 
spent is so very important. 

We know, for example, in San Bernardino County, 63,000 small 
businesses in our county — they make up the majority, over 90 per- 
cent of the businesses in our county. So to have that voice on the 
board is absolutely important. 

I do believe that the other members of the board should be also 
a local decision, that at that actual local, on-the-ground level, how- 
ever, for the balance of the members of that board so that the local 
areas can make decisions about who is important to be on those 
boards and have a voice at that table. 

Chairman Kline. Our thought was that by requiring, as the cur- 
rent law does, all this membership — 18, 19 sort of different mem- 
bers — that the boards were getting cumbersome, and I am trying 
to get at your point that if the decision is made at the local level 
about who is on that board it can be a more streamlined operation. 
I don’t want to put words in your mouth, although I guess I am 
trying to here. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Harmsen. Yes, that is what I am saying. 

Chairman Kline. Perfect. 

Ms. Harmsen. Yes. 

Chairman Kline. It is great how that worked out. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Noble, again, pass our regards to your governor. She was our 
colleague for some years and a great friend to many of us on this 
committee. 

This legislation consolidates 27 federally funded job training pro- 
grams into a single Workforce Investment Fund. We think that is 
in line with what we heard the president say the other night in the 
thinking that many of us have on this committee that we have al- 
lowed these programs to proliferate and become unwieldy. 

So my question to you is, how do you think this legislation, the 
way it is put together with that consolidation, can help State and 
local workforce investment boards in administering these employ- 
ment and training services? Is it helpful to you? 

Ms. Noble. Yes. I believe it is helpful because the — separately, 
programs are intent on whatever the legislation tells them to do. 
And believe me, the individuals programs are doing their best. And 
there are many good programs but they are independent. They 
have to meet whatever their management and their — whatever 
their guidance and whatever their performance is. 

And when you are focused, secondary comes, how do I do that 
with someone else? Putting programs together based on what that 
community perceives the needs of their industries and their unem- 
ployed population is allows everyone to become focused at the pri- 
mary goal, which is, what helps us to get jobs? 

It is efficient in that each program now has separate procure- 
ment, separate contracting services, separate buildings. And while 
some of those buildings will remain, many can be used across pur- 
poses or same purposes. 

In Oklahoma, for example, we have been able to reduce some of 
our local areas by combining — we didn’t consolidate them; we 
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said — the council said, “Find ways to be more efficient.” And some- 
times that was by having — sharing a director; sometimes it was by 
having the same fiscal agent; sometimes it is by having the same 
service provider, and through your contracting process. 

But that is, at the State level, asking people — incenting people 
to do things that were more cost effective. By combining from the 
top you started in the right direction. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. 

I see my time has expired. 

Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miller. I would like to just follow up on that. 

I have two questions, but hopefully we can just follow up on that, 
Mr. Van Kleunen. 

One of my concerns is, Ms. Noble, is in that situation, we have 
some very difficult populations to train and have them acquire the 
skills to become employable, and my concern is that you get sort 
of a more homogeneous board here and then the question is, how 
do you make sure that those populations continue to be a priority? 
One, they may be more expensive; two, they may not look like the 
people that the employers are seeking to employ at that particular 
moment and all of a sudden they drift down. 

And I just wondered if, Mr. Van Kleunen, if you would like to 
comment on that, and Ms. Noble. But I have a second question, too, 
so 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Sure. Well, I do think — I mean, there have 
been some valid critiques of the current system that those who are 
hard to serve, some systems serve them very well and some do not. 
I mean, there is flexibility in the current system to do that. There 
have been things that have not been encouraging systems to actu- 
ally make that a priority. 

I think that ways — by reducing even the funding streams that 
are already making some of those populations a priority — I think 
we are going to be moving further into that direction. I think set- 
ting some standards and giving some performance measures that 
actually make it easier for partners to come together, such as 
Norma has mentioned, to work together to move folks along a ca- 
reer pathway, I think that is where it is that we can bring a bunch 
of different programs and streams together to 

Mr. Miller. Ms. Noble? 

Ms. Noble. When you set the standard as, what is it that we can 
do to help this number of jobs with these kinds of skills, and then 
you say, for this population, how do you get that population into 
that — into those jobs? That is how you get that standard met. You 
require every pathway, every industry sector to have a way to — you 
must show, how are you going to do it? 

Mr. Miller. I am going to stop you there. I don’t know that that 
happens in this bill but we will look at it again. 

Mr. Van Kleunen, I want to ask you, one of the concerns we 
have, and the chairman raised this question of what we have heard 
about all throughout the recession is this mismatch of people and 
really how do we develop what has become, in some areas, to be 
the pathways, the models if you develop a linear model where peo- 
ple can plug into the system, acquire additional skills as they ac- 
quire additional work experience, and that is kind of a continuum 
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that helps both employers renew the skills of those individuals and 

find people along different parts of 

Mr. Van Kleunen. And I think that there are two different — the 
first part — and I will agree with Norma on this — the first part is 
to figure out how to get the business community, members of the 
same industry, different firms — small firms, large firms — to say, 
“What are the credentials that we are looking for?” We currently 
do not have a mechanism funded by the federal government, en- 
couraged by current law that actually encourages those partner- 
ships to happen. 

We have a lot of those things that have been happening in the 
system over time and it seems like now is the time to make that 
a priority practice throughout all 50 States here in the country. 
And I think that once we do that then we need to figure out how 
to work with the education and training providers — those who are 
providing basic education, those who are doing job training, those 
who are working in the higher education field — to figure out, how 
do we work with the business community so that we have a variety 
of people who can get different types of education and support on 
the job, off the job, and develop a plan over time so that somebody 
who may take 2 or 3 years to get to that kind of good paying cre- 
dential, but they are still employed while they are doing it. 

It is hard to do that unless we bring industry players together 
to make that happen, and I think — unfortunately, I think elimi- 
nating the programs that are prioritizing some of those populations 
that we think otherwise won’t get served, they are just not going 
to be part of that solution. And I think that ultimately a company 
is first interested in training its own workers, which is completely 
appropriate, and I think that, you know, greater provisions for in- 
cumbent worker training makes sense, but it is the public sector’s 
responsibility, government’s responsibility for making sure that we 
are also building a pipeline of new workers so that other folks can 
actually enter into that industry down the road. 

Mr. Miller. Just quickly, how does the sort of what we see on 
the horizon here now, the increased use of badges for very specific 
certifications — how does that play into this and again, employers 
looking for people with specific skills? And there are a lot of new 

entities out there awarding badges 

Mr. Van K leunen. Right. 

Mr. Miller [continuing]. From some of the largest companies in 
the country to some of the smallest nonprofit organizations. How 

do you factor these into a modern 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Well, yes. We have a lot of credentials out 
there. How many of them are actually recognized by industry as 
valid, I think that we need to create a mechanism at the local or 
regional level to come to that determination. 

It seems that having employers come together by industry to 
make some of those decisions would help us decide which badges 
are appropriate, which are not. And in some cases getting — you 
know, if each employer is working with a different job training pro- 
vider and they are each coming up with their own credential say- 
ing, you know, to serve our community we need to kind of figure 
out what it is that we have in common here. What is the 85 per- 
cent of the skills that we all agree we want when we hire a person 
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for this particular job title? And if we do that then it creates a 
more rationale system whereby a range of education training pro- 
viders can train to that spec. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. Biggert? 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
holding this hearing. 

According to a recent-released report by the Labor Department 
this month, unemployment soared to 12.1 percent in 2011 for vet- 
erans who had served in Iraq and Afghanistan since September of 
2001. In my district the hardworking staff at Will and DuPage 
County Workforce Investment Boards, as well as the great faculty 
at the College of DuPage and Joliet Junior College, they all pro- 
posed a pilot program to connect veterans with the employment op- 
portunities, and it is — I think it is a really good idea and I think 
we can all agree that there needs more to be done to support our 
veterans as they transition from military to civilian life. 

Could you each talk a little bit about the way in which your abil- 
ity to serve unemployed veterans could be enhanced by the flexi- 
bility offered under H.R. 4297? 

Ms. Noble? 

Ms. Noble. I would be happy to. Thank you. 

In Oklahoma we have created the OK — this for Oklahoma, of 
course — OKMilitaryConnection.com, which ties to our OKJob- 
Match. And the OKMilitaryConnection.com is a place where vet- 
erans and their families can go to find all of the services they — that 
they need. The job portion is through OKJobMatch, but veterans 
and their families also need support systems and supportive serv- 
ices, and housing, and counseling. And we believe in Oklahoma 
that we should now serve those who have served us, and so we 
have a — we have brought together all of the agencies, both work- 
force agencies and military or veterans agencies together. The 

Mrs. Biggert. Would the flexibility of this bill help at all? 

Ms. Noble. The flexibility of the bill helps in that all — whether 
we are talking about Food SNAP or about the veterans employ- 
ment and training services, it is all in the same umbrella. So that 
really helps us to meet the needs of the veterans. 

Mrs. Biggert. Ms. Moran, do you have any comments on that? 

Ms. Moran. Certainly. I believe that as we have local, business- 
led boards and we are making decisions at the local levels we are 
able to address those populations that are prevalent in our own 
communities. I come from a region where we don’t have a lot of 
veterans but we really do focus on trying to help those that return 
to our community. We have case managers who are quite aware of 
veteran services, but by working closely hand-in-hand with our 
businesses we are able to identify those employers that are willing 
to put them to work and to help to transition them back into the 
mainstream of our communities. 

And again, I think that comes back by having that local flexi- 
bility we can help to identify those populations that need our great- 
est support. Thank you. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you. 
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Mr. Van Kleunen, I don’t know with your program if you get into 
the 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Well, we certainly work with a lot of folks 
who work with veterans on the ground. I mean, I think that that 
is a tremendously great need that we have right now, as you know, 
because of folks who have been coming back from our wars. I think 
that while flexibility certainly will help I think the problem isthat 
there is going to be no way that we know for sure that veterans 
are going to be well served unless there is some way that we are 
measuring outcomes relative to veterans. 

The problem about this particular proposal, 4297, is that we will 
no longer have a way to measure whether or not we are serving 
veterans significantly or not. There is not a — there is not a per- 
formance measure that is targeted to their services. 

Mrs. Biggert. Okay. 

Ms. Harmsen? 

Ms. Harmsen. Yes. We do serve many veterans, and particularly 
those that are returning veterans, and one of the challenges that 
we have found is there are many programs out there. Every depart- 
ment that we have in our county and surrounding cities have pro- 
grams for the newly released veterans, and I think that better co- 
ordination of those programs would certainly help because I think 
it — number one, it is confusing for the veteran — the newly released 
veteran; and number two, with all of those services available, just 
trying to get them linked into the services that we specifically are 
providing because we are discussing this issue here is — makes it 
also challenging and difficult. 

So I think that, again, allowing the local areas to really work to- 
gether to try to identify how to serve that is a good idea. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you. Thank you. 

And then I have just one quick question: There has been broad 
agreement on the need to avoid a one-size-fits-all approach to the 
workforce development. Are there ways in which the federal gov- 
ernment can help to disseminate best practices or help State 
boards or locals to disseminate ideas that work so others have the 
ability to coordinate and collaborate? Anybody like to address that, 
or 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time has expired. If one of you 
would like to address that we would love to have the response for 
the record. Anybody want to take that for the record? 

Mr. Van Kleunen. I will say that the Democratic proposal actu- 
ally does make some provisions for that, particularly on, for in- 
stance, on the adult education side, where we are trying to create 
a national clearinghouse of excellence on some of those issues. So 
I think that is one area where it is by having some capacity at the 
national level that we can get practitioners 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. 

Mr. Scott, you are recognized. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Van Kleunen, can you tell me how the bills differ on use of 
community colleges and how flexible they can be in terms of tech- 
nology and creating jobs that actually exist in the local areas? 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Well, the Democratic proposal does include 
some specific investments particularly targeted at community col- 
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leges, and it goes to a point that Norma was making earlier, which 
is that we believe that community college programs that work in 
partnership with other partners to provide a range of services 
makes sure that both those who are college ready and those who 
are still not college ready but want to be going to college to get 
some kind of technical training have the ability to do so. 

And so creating partnership grants where we can bring commu- 
nity-based organizations, folks who are working in unionized indus- 
tries can work with their local community colleges to develop some 
pathways over time, I think that that is where it is that we will 
get some outcomes. And it is different than what has been the typ- 
ical community college program up until now. 

Mr. Scott. Do the proprietary or trade schools have a role in 
this? 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Absolutely. I think that, you know, we have 
not enough capacity to train people for the number of jobs that are 
open in the economy today, and so I think there is a range of edu- 
cation and training providers who could play a role in solving some 
of those skill gaps, and that is allowed under both pieces of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Scott. Okay. 

Let me ask any of the members of the panel, what happens to 
disconnected youth if they don’t get job training? What kind of tra- 
jectory are they on if they drop out of school and they don’t get job 
training? 

Ms. Noble. Well, it is happening now, sir. Our young people are 
not getting — not only are they not getting the skills training that 
they need, they also are not getting the jobs through just working, 
which is also a way of getting training. 

And as a result we have increased the number of young people 
who are in the underground markets of, whether it is crime, or 
just — they are now living at home with you. 

Mr. Scott. Anybody else want to 

Ms. Harmsen. I would like to address that, as well. The youth 
programs, when we have had the — those additional youth dollars 
to assist with putting the youth to work with those youth summer 
programs, it has had amazing results for those youth because once 
they get that first job, they get that first paycheck and they see the 
value of that, that has given a lot of them just that impetus to turn 
around and want to get that education that is needed so that they 
can go further. 

Mr. Scott. My other committee is the Judiciary Committee, 
where I serve on the Crime Subcommittee, and these youth are, 
without the job training, on a trajectory that is disproportionately 
involved in crime. And therefore, I think since we are going to be 
on the hook for them anyway we need to make sure we focus them 
on the right track. 

I served on a job training committee way back in the 1980s and 
we talked — we kind of alluded to it, about the credentials, and the 
idea was to try to get credentials for every job so that employers 
looking for people knew what they were getting, but even if it was 
just a waiter — something like a waiter you could be Class A, B, C, 
where some might just need to take orders, you might want some- 
body more qualified, knows something about wines or something 
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like that, so you can get credentialed — auto mechanic, various lev- 
els. 

Is there any attempt to get credentials for virtually every job po- 
sition out there? 

Mr. Van Kleunen. So I would say that particularly in this coun- 
try I don’t think that we are looking for somebody to define for em- 
ployers what the credentials should be. I think that the activity 
that we should be funding is how it is that we bring employers to- 
gether by industry to get them to figure out what are the creden- 
tials that they are looking for, what are the skills standards that 
they are looking for? 

The Democratic proposal does — both proposals actually talk 
about that. I think there are actually some greater vehicles to actu- 
ally achieve that in the Democratic proposal. 

There are some opportunities to identify credentials. For in- 
stance, some of the things that Norma was talking about that they 
are doing in Oklahoma, where they are using career readiness cre- 
dentials, where it is really just kind of a way to certify that folks 
have received a certain type of basic skill that employers can think, 
“Okay, this person is ready to take an entry level job or to enroll 
in a course.” 

It seems to me that a way we would measure performance and 
whether or not a State or locality is doing a good job is we actually 
find out whether or not they are increasing credential attainment. 
That is a performance measure — a system-wide performance meas- 
ure in the Democratic 

Mr. Scott. I don’t want to cut you off, but I am about to run out 
of time. I would like to just ask a question for the record, because 
you won’t have time to answer it in the time allotted, and that is 
if you could comment for the record on the effect of funding levels 
that are in the various bills and whether or not we need more 
money to get the job done. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

If you could take that for the record, Mr. Van Kleunen or others. 

Dr. Foxx, you are recognized. 

Mrs. Foxx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I want to thank the members of the panel for being here 
today, and also send my greetings to Governor Fallin, Ms. Noble, 
if you will 

Ms. Noble. Certainly will. 

Mrs. Foxx [continuing]. And I thank Ms. Moran for bringing me 
greetings from a former colleague, George Daniel, in the State sen- 
ate. Always nice to have folks here with whom we have connec- 
tions. 

I am really intrigued by some of the comments that have been 
made by Mr. Miller and some by Mr. Van Kleunen, and I am going 
to hope to get to respond to those in a moment. 

But one particularly I wanted to point out to Mr. Van Kleunen, 
I assume you are not familiar with the fact that the administration 
has recommended itself that seven programs be done away with — 
seven of the 27 we are talking about — and that five of those — five 
additional programs have not been funded, one of them since 2003, 
and is the only program that our colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle have recommended be done away with. 
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So while you are talking about the blunt instrument of consolida- 
tion being a problem, there are already 12 of the 27 that either 
have been recommended to be done away with by the administra- 
tion or haven’t been funded, some of which for a long time, so they 
are effectively gone away or could be done away with, it seems to 
me, without too much — coming about as a result of them. 

I wanted to ask Ms. Noble and then also Ms. Moran and Ms. 
Harmsen if you would respond to this: Ms. Noble, you mentioned 
that one of the problems with the existing situation is that it over 
regulates process and that there is very little emphasis on account- 
ability and performance, and that is certainly a major concern of 
ours and one reason why we are doing what we are doing. 

I want to ask you if there are some other examples of ways that 
the — either the Labor Department, or the Education Department, 
or any — whoever is administering the program focuses on the 
wrong things. We have heard you all say the top-down administra- 
tion, in terms of the development of the boards or the composition 
of the local boards, but can you give another example of some 
things that specifically you would like to see changed? 

Ms. Noble. In terms of performance, I think having the ability 
to look at impacts or outcomes rather than counting the numbers 
of people served or the numbers of people in the seat in a class- 
room. And that is why it has to be really at the regional level, so 
that you can determine what does that region need? 

We have some areas of Oklahoma with 12 percent unemployment 
and we have other areas of Oklahoma with 3 percent unemploy- 
ment. 

Mrs. Foxx. I read that in your 

Ms. Noble. And so regionally we — they have to determine what 
is best for them. In one area they are talking about really their 
pipeline in the fourth grade and preparing, and they want to know 
what you are doing to bring in labor; in the other they are trying 
to do something different. So looking at impacts, outcomes, and 
outputs, and being able to do that at the regional level. 

Mrs. Foxx. Regional. All right. 

Ms. Moran? 

Ms. Moran. I think also it is a focus on having the right out- 
comes that we measure, and typically in WIA you get measured for 
the number of people who go through training, and there are WIBs 
that look like they haven’t done a lot. Well, the really effective 
WIBs have learned how to leverage other dollars, yet we don’t get 
credit for that as a system. And yet, if we want to be innovative 
and collaborative I think that is what we have to start to look at 
is the overall system. 

Mrs. Foxx. Ms. Harmsen? 

Ms. Harmsen. Yes. Thank you. 

I believe that workforce development in and of itself should be 
recognized as a profession, that there are so many different pro- 
grams across the board that also understand that their populations 
need assistance with workforce development, that there needs to be 
standards for workforce development that need to be set, and I 
think that the boards have been — very instrumental in bringing to- 
gether already some of those programs because there is such a 
need. 
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You have the local folks that are on your board that care about 
your community so your boards are already partnering with those 
programs. But if there were certain standards that we all adhered 
to for that workforce piece that would be outstanding. 

Mrs. Foxx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentlelady. 

Mr. Hinojosa, you are recognized. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank the panelists for coming to this hearing and par- 
ticipating. I want to ask my first question of Andy Van Kleunen. 

In your testimony you indicate that the blunt instrument of pro- 
gram consolidation will do far more human damage than the ill- 
ness it poses to cure. But given our increasingly diverse workforce, 
what impact would H.R. 4297 have on the low-skilled workers, mi- 
nority communities, and disadvantages youth, which have such a 
high unemployment rate? And also address what it would do to mi- 
grant and seasonal farm workers, also those who are limited 
English proficient, Native Americans, and older workers, popu- 
lations that desperately need this education and job training pro- 
grams to improve their lives. 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Well, Congressman, I think that you point 
out just by the list that you have read that we have a great diver- 
sity of people who are trying to either stay in our current labor 
market or get back into our labor market and advance in some 
way, and I think the concern for many folks in the community, and 
particularly people who are working with the types of workers that 
you are talking about, is that some of these folks are going to be 
higher cost than your average, say, WIA participant, they may take 
longer to actually advance toward some kind of a credential or a 
good-paying job than the average WIA participant. 

And once you take all those programs and put them into one big 
pot and you say there is going to be a standard for placement, a 
standard for wage gains, a standard for credential attainment that 
we are going to measure across this entire number of people who 
are served by that pot, those who are going to take longer to suc- 
ceed are going to be typically not served. It is not in a State’s or 
a locality’s interest to actually serve them because it is going to 
bring their performance measures down. And even today, in the 
current WIA system, systems that do that do that at their own 
peril. 

It seems to me that we should recognize moving forward that we 
should set very high standards for accountability but we should re- 
ward systems that are actually serving those who are the harder 
to serve and to give them some credit for what we think will be 
a great payoff for the worker and for the local community if they 
succeed in getting a skilled job. 

Mr. Hinojosa. I agree with you. 

Why is it vitally important to create career pathways for the 
adult learners and improve adult literacy in America? I have been 
working with Congressman Roe on this particular group of adults 
who have a very low literacy of reading and writing — maybe third 
grade level — and how difficult it is to retrain them. Give me your 
thoughts. 
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Mr. Van Kleunen. Well, this issue about basic skills in our cur- 
rent workforce — I often use the example, in Michigan — when Michi- 
gan decided after all of the layoffs in the local economy to give any- 
body who wanted who had been laid off from a job an opportunity 
to go back to community college — it was anybody — they found that 
a third of their dislocated workers — these were folks who had been 
working 20, 30 years in a skilled job in an industry that was 
changing — could not even take their first community college course. 
And those were people who were working. 

As you know, we have a lot of other folks who have not been 
working very well for quite a while. The only way they are going 
to get a skilled job is if they can get some of that reading and math 
learning in order to be able to qualify for some technical training. 

Mr. Hinojosa. I agree with you. Those are very important keys 
and recommendations that you are making. 

I want to ask another question of Laurie Moran. 

Ms. Moran, you mentioned that our workforce system is far from 
perfect and in great need of additional resources to assist those job 
seekers. Tell me, why are support services as — like counseling, 
transportation vouchers, placement, child care placement serv- 
ices — why are they critical for job seekers? 

Ms. Moran. I think as we look at the different regions of this 
country it comes back to why it is important that we have to ad- 
dress the local issues of a community. I live in a rural community 
in Virginia, and when you think about our State and you look at 
Northern Virginia, the issue there is gridlock. 

I laugh and share the example that when you look at my home- 
town the traffic concern we have is when the one stoplight catches 
you and it is red. But the difficulty in not having gridlock is that 
you also don’t have public transit to get you to jobs. 

So it is important that we — as we look at the barriers that keep 
people from getting to work that we are able to serve job seekers 
at all levels. Training is important but we also have to help over- 
come the other barriers, whether it is transportation, or child care, 
or elder care, which is a growing concern in this country. We have 
got to help job seekers to get beyond all of those issues. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you. 

My time is expired. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Dr. Heck? 

Mr. Heck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for the op- 
portunity to work on this bill. And also, I thank you again for 
bringing the field hearing out to my district. I represent Southern 
Nevada, which unfortunately still has the highest unemployment 
rate in the nation, so this is obviously a very critical issue. 

Thank all the panelists for being here. 

We recently held a job fair just last week. We had over 50 em- 
ployers that had hundreds of open jobs. And as I walked around 
the job fair and was talking with them about why they had these 
job openings when we have the highest unemployment rate in the 
nation they said because when people come in to apply they can’t 
find the person who is ready to go to work. And these were jobs 
ranging from entry level to — one of them was a six-figure income 
job that they were at a job fair trying to fill. 
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So I believe that trying to get this system in place and modified 
and improved to get these people connected to jobs is critically im- 
portant. 

And I know, Mr. Van Kleunen, you talked about the importance 
of getting businesses to agree on credentials, and I wholeheartedly 
agree, but I think other than perhaps trying to make a comparison 
with the military training, of which there is a national standard, 
it is going to be very difficult and that probably has to be driven 
by the local business community of what credential they want to 
agree on for that local community. I mean, we can’t even get two 
high school diplomas from different States to be equivalent at this 
point. 

So with that, I would like to ask — Ms. Harmsen, you talked 
about the business owner who joined the WIB board because he 
said this is the way government was supposed to work. What per- 
spective can local business leaders lend to the boards when decid- 
ing where to focus their training dollars and how can State and 
local boards better engage the business community in these work- 
force activities? 

Ms. Harmsen. Well, I think one of the — the best way that I can 
answer that question is just the example that we have used in our 
county. Because we maintained the business services team even 
through the time of the recession, during the time of the recession, 
when it first started, we went from having 2,000 people a month 
coming into our centers to nearly 7,000 people a month, which was 
a dramatic, as you can imagine, impact into our centers. 

What a lot of my colleagues were forced to do was bring their 
folks who were out making contact with business into the centers 
just to address that need in the centers for those job seekers, so 
we didn’t — they didn’t have folks out there with — making contact 
with business. 

What we have done is maintain that business services team who 
keeps that connection with business, and so what we do by main- 
taining that team is collecting that data and that local, real-time 
information as to what is going on with those businesses so that 
then what they have done is they have put together — when I iden- 
tified and mentioned the Manufacturing Industry Council, that we 
also put — were part of putting together the Transportation and Lo- 
gistics Council and part of the Aviation Council in our area, so that 
that means all these businesses from our local area come together 
on a monthly basis with WIB involvement, and the WIB works to- 
gether to convene them, and we find out — the community colleges 
are there, institutions of higher learning — what are those specific 
training needs, so that we can then work together with them to de- 
sign those courses specific to those business needs, and then, of 
course, the WIB will assist in funding. And I think that is an out- 
standing way to do that and keep all — many of the tenets that you 
have put into this bill as far as being that business-led — addressing 
those needs are met. 

Mr. Heck. And I would agree. I think when you have over 50 
employers saying that they can’t find employees that are ready to 
go to work that probably they need to have more of an input in how 
we are trying to set up the credentials and get employees trained. 
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In the hearing that I — field hearing I previously mentioned we 
had heard that Southern Nevada lost over 70,000 construction jobs 
during this recession, primarily because our construction workforce 
was about 12.5 percent of our total workforce when the national av- 
erage is closer to 5. And so the question posed to the analyst was, 
“Do you expect these construction jobs to come back?” to which he 
said, “No, we will probably never see that level of construction 
again.” 

So I turned to a representative of the construction industry and 
said, “What are you doing to get your workers ready for the jobs 
that will be here, not necessarily the jobs that were here?” And the 
answer was a little disappointing, and it was just that, “Well, we 
just need to spend more money on infrastructure so I can put them 
back to construction work.” 

But with that, I mean, there has been a lot of debate about tar- 
geted programs. 

Ms. Noble, you brought up in your testimony that you felt that 
there wasn’t necessarily need for targeted programs, but how can — 
give us some examples of how your State and local area would use 
these flexible funds — improve services to dislocated workers and in- 
dividuals with limited English proficiency, veterans, or Native 
Americans. 

Ms. Noble. Let me take each one of those. For our veterans, for 
example, we are doing a couple of things. Our education commu- 
nity is working with our employer community and we are actually 
converting the skills that the veterans acquired while they were in 
service so that they will apply to the jobs that we do have. We are 
doing that by having them — the licensing provisions, the ability to 
test out so that they don’t have to repeat a lot of their education. 

In terms of our Native American populations, which we have a 
lot of in Oklahoma, we have joined — they have joined with our 
other workforce programs by industry. In the health care industry, 
for example, in the eastern part of our State all of the hospitals 
now have joined together and determined, what are those steps for 
each one of them, and both eastern and — both the work 

Chairman Kline. Sorry to interrupt, but the gentleman’s time 
has expired — the old “ask the question with 10 seconds left trick.” 

Ms. Fudge? 

Mr. Fudge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank all of you for your testimony and certainly what I be- 
lieve is a genuine concern to improve WIA, so I thank you. 

Ms. Noble — and I am going to follow up on some questions that 
were asked by my colleagues — adult illiteracy is a huge problem in 
this country. I represent the city of Cleveland, Ohio, where the ma- 
jority of adults are functionally illiterate. This means that folks are 
incapable of writing a brief letter or even finding a way, sometimes, 
to use a bus schedule. And it is not unique to my district. 

Adult illiteracy is common in so many areas, and so in your testi- 
mony you say that our nation cannot afford to separate education 
and workforce development because they are one and the same. So 
my question is, if this is the case, how can States use WIA to en- 
sure that those in need of adult basic education are encouraged to 
return and to continually use the services provided at a one-stop 
center? 
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Ms. Noble. Thank you, Congresswoman. I am an educator first. 
I started my career in education, and so I am a great believer that 
that is the way out. 

Adult education cannot — in my opinion — cannot stand alone be- 
cause people, one, get focused on getting — I got my ABE, or I got 
my GED, and they don’t see that what I am really looking for is 
a career. That is why, one, it needs to be together. 

The other part is that it is a long process, as Andy talked about. 
We have to be able, through this joint connection, to have a person 
work on learning to read but apply that reading, and that is why 
the system that looks at what is it not just that you know but how 
do you use what you know? I can then get a job. I can get a job 
while I am continuing to learn, but the system has to not terminate 
me before I get there. It has to allow me to get those credentials 
along the way. 

Mr. Fudge. But how do we get people to use it? How do we get 
the illiterate adult into the centers? Because that is as big a part 
of the problem as anything else. 

Ms. Noble. And part of, if I may, part of the answer is that you 
don’t deliver services just in a center. 

Mr. Fudge. That is a big part of the problem with this bill. 

I am going to ask another question, then if anyone else wants to 
answer that one you may. 

Mr. Van Kleunen, back to the veterans issue: The unemployment 
rate among veterans is higher, obviously, than the national aver- 
age. Nineteen percent of the more than 36,000 veterans in my dis- 
trict are unemployed. Veterans obviously have served, and many 
continue to serve, this country honorably. 

As members of Congress we must make it a point to help vets 
whenever possible, and I think we all agree on that — especially 
when we address their education and employment needs. In your 
opinion, would consolidating — with this whole consolidation we 
have been talking about in this bill — would consolidating the Vet- 
erans Workforce Investment Program help reduce unemployment 
among veterans, and what impact do you believe that such a con- 
solidation would have on veterans? 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Well, I do think — and again, because this is 
such an important issue, and I think that if we have to unpack it 
a bit to see, okay, if you have somebody who has come back as a 
veteran who is looking for a job, what are the things that we have 
offered to do for them so far? We have offered to send them to col- 
lege through the G.I. bill. Many of them are not ready to go to col- 
lege or not interested in pursuing a 4-year degree; they are looking 
for some kind of technical training. Some of them actually do have 
those kind of reading and math challenges that we need to address. 

And to go back to your prior question, the way we get folks to — 
adults, like myself, to increase our reading and math is we don’t 
ask us to sit in a classroom for 6 months, you know, reading books. 
We figure out how to train us to be able to do a job. That is the 
research says how 

Mr. Fudge. But it is time-consuming and goes back to what you 
were saying 

Mr. Van Kleunen. It is time-consuming 

Mr. Fudge [continuing]. Penalized for taking on those 
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Mr. Van Kleunen. Right. So right. So that is where I think 
that — so clearly we need to make sure that we have the investment 
available for folks to do both basic skills and technical training at 
the same time. 

And I just think the other part of it is that our veterans need 
other things besides training. They also do need some support serv- 
ices — 

Mr. Fudge. Right. But I do want you to answer the question: 
Does it help or hurt if we consolidate? 

Mr. Van Kleunen. And so part of the proposal is that we are 
now taking support services out of what is a fundable service under 
what would be the consolidated workforce fund. So those veterans 
that were looking for supportive services beyond training in order 
to help them to get back into a job, develop a career path, we have 
now taken that out as a fundable activity. 

Mr. Fudge. So the answer is, they would be hurt? 

Mr. Van Kleunen. It would be more difficult. It would more be 
difficult 

Mr. Fudge. I am just trying to get there. 

If anybody else wants to answer I have about a minute. I guess 
I would do either of the questions. 

Chairman Kline. You have about 2 seconds. 

Mr. Fudge. Then I yield back. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentlelady. 

Mrs. Roby? 

Mrs. Roby. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you all for being here today. And I am going to start with 
Ms. Noble. 

If you would just shed some light on whether or not you feel the 
current workforce investment system is spending enough money on 
training, and will eliminating the burdensome sequence of services 
provision and reducing burdensome requirements for trainers — ex- 
cuse me, for training providers help increase access to training? 

Ms. Noble. Okay. Depends on where you live as to whether it 
is spending enough on training, and I say that because we have 
areas that — where the workforce board has said, 40 percent, 50 
percent must be spent on training. But in those areas where they 
don’t have enough workers they don’t want people to be in long- 
term training; they want people to work and train. And so it is 
what is going on in that area that should determine what the menu 
should look like. 

Mrs. Roby. Well, and then what else do you think that the com- 
mittee could contain in this bill as it relates to that? 

Ms. Noble. I think training should be encouraged by deter- 
mining what kinds of and how many credentials and certificates 
the participants are receiving. That way they can get it through ap- 
prenticeships, internships, as well as classroom training and com- 
binations of work-based training. 

Mrs. Roby. Okay. Thank you, Ms. Noble. 

Ms. Moran, in your testimony you discuss the specific education 
and job training needs in your community, citing that 50 percent 
of job seekers in your area have a high school education or less. 
Can you describe how your locally driven system would ensure the 
needs that — of your area are specifically met? 
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Ms. Moran. Certainly. Thank you. 

Because we have a very active and engaged workforce board that 
has strong collaboration throughout the community, both with 
businesses as well as with community college, adult education, and 
other programs, we work to address those issues that are of critical 
need. Most of our employers today require, at a minimum, a high 
school education. So if we can’t bring the education level up to at 
least that level we are doomed before we start. 

So we look at how do we work with K-12, how do we work with 
the community college and higher education, how do we work with 
training providers, adult education, and we really focus our efforts 
on that, because it is difficult to get into the skills training without 
also having the basic educational levels. And I think that is where 
that local, business-led board has been important. 

Mrs. Roby. And how does this bill, H.R. 4297, offer a step in the 
right direction to ensure local control and decision making are in 
place? 

Ms. Moran. This bill does allow for that local control and deci- 
sion making. It allows for the local boards to determine the amount 
of training, so as we look at some of the needs that might not be 
classified as training, whether that would be the literacy or adult 
education, those decisions would come back to the local boards to 
decide how much should be training and how much should be allo- 
cated for other areas. 

Mrs. Roby. Thank you. 

And quickly, Ms. Harmsen, we often hear in Washington that if 
there is no dedicated federal funding program or funding stream to 
aid specific populations with employment and training services 
then this will permit states and locals to skirt their responsibilities 
in helping those individuals find and retain employment. Can you 
speak to this issue specifically? 

Ms. Harmsen. Yes. I think that — and I had stated this in my tes- 
timony, as well — that we respect our partners. Our partners have 
a role in each of those specialized populations and that workforce 
is such an important key issue for each of those specialized popu- 
lations. And I think that if, again, we are able to identify what the 
tenets of workforce development should be that those guidelines 
can be followed to ensure that all of those population’s needs are 
met. 

I think that it is coordination together is really what needs to 
happen with all of the funding. How the workforce dollars go out 
into each of those different programs is coordination together to 
say, here are — and that is where I think the local system is so good 
because it is that direct connection to business that say, here is 
where the business needs are, here is where we need to train, here 
is what we need to do, and here is how we can help each of those 
populations. 

Because we know that the members that are on our board live 
in these areas, as well, and they are concerned about those who are 
underemployed, those who are receiving assistance and getting 
subsidized employment and the parolee populations, and that sort 
of thing. And I think that they are not — they are very concerned — 
they are very concerned about all of those populations. 

Mrs. Roby. Right. Thank you so much. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentlelady. 

Ms. Woolsey, you are recognized. 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think one of the things we have to keep in front of us while 
we are talking about this is one of the major values of WIA is that 
employer willingness — Ms. Moran referred to willing employers — I 
mean, willing to what? To train, to support, to hire what popu- 
lations? 

I think it is important that WIA has replaced willingness with 
expectations — actual expectations and the support systems that 
will be available using federal funds and measured by outcomes 
and outputs. I mean, we cannot overlook that one of the reasons 
we have WIA in the first place is that populations were going un- 
derserved, and for us to even suggest using federal funds and not 
address the underserved and not have a way to measure this is 
something we cannot allow. 

So, Mr. Van Kleunen, one of the populations I am particularly 
concerned about is the workers with disabilities, and when I say 
that I mean also — I include recovering substance abusers in that 
population, of course. And we know, willing employers may not 
want to deal with substance abusers who are being rehabilitated 
and could fall off the wagon, or whatever. So, I mean, it is a worry 
and it is going to take more. 

So I believe there is — and you can correct me if I am wrong — 
there are about 1 million individuals with disabilities and another 
35,000 waiting on a list for services, and so my concern is if — what 
this Republican bill will do if it allows states to divert vocational 
rehab funds away from individuals with disabilities. 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Well, this is one of the parts of the bill that 
we have not talked about yet. So we have talked a lot about the 
27 programs that are federally charged to be put into the consoli- 
dated fund, but it does also create an opportunity for states to take 
a whole other list of programs, including vocational rehab services, 
to also include them, so it could be a much longer list than 27 with- 
in any particular State. And certainly for folks who are living with 
disabilities or serving people who are living with disabilities this is 
a great concern precisely because, back to the issue of — these are — 
for those who are seeking employment it is a — some, for them, a 
long process. 

And the reality isthat there is a great diversity within our dis- 
abled community that is currently served by the V.R. program, and 
to set one standard that we are going to — across all of those clients 
for employment outcomes is actually not recognizing that there are 
different folks with different needs within that population. So that 
current program, as it exists, kind of recognizes those dual pur- 
poses of people who are served by V.R. 

Ms. Woolsey. Right. Could you give us an idea of which services 
would be at risk if we did this, or is it just getting on the will 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Well, I think that it is a matter — it is as 
much a matter of breadth as it is — so I think that what will hap- 
pen is if the vocational rehab services are pulled within to a State’s 
consolidated fund I think that the range of services that are going 
to be provided to people currently qualified for V.R. is going to be 
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narrower; I can’t say specifically which ones are going to be gone. 
And it probably is that those that are easier to serve within the 
V.R. population are most likely to be served as opposed to those 
who are the harder to serve, even within that particular category. 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you. 

Ms. Moran, in your testimony you state that we should judge job 
training programs by their results. And you mentioned that over 
the past 3 years 8.7 million Americans have used WIA services, a 
252 percent increase, and that 55 percent of these workers have 
found jobs despite the fact that there were four job seekers for 
every job. That seems to be a pretty good number to me. 

Do you think that these results justify scrapping the entire WIA 
program and turning it into a block grant or would it not be better 
to fix — maybe making your panels smaller or something? 

Ms. Moran. We believe there have been some good results in 
this system. We also believe there is always room for improvement. 

I don’t know that I would refer to saying that we should scrap 
the entire system but I think we need to look at how to continu- 
ously improve the entire system. How do we put together those ef- 
forts and programs to build on the successes, to look around the 
nation at those areas that have been successful and replicate that 
so that all areas of our nation are having these success levels? But 
we do believe there have been successful outcomes due to the col- 
laboration and the innovation that has happened at the local level, 
you know, in present day. 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. Gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mr. Walberg? 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I thank the panel for being with us today, talking about a 
subject that is extremely important all across this nation in your 
districts, your areas, but also in mine. 

Ms. Noble, in your testimony you urged the workforce investment 
system to, and I quote — “manage results, not process.” Could you 
describe for us what a State must currently measure in terms of 
reporting requirements, how much time this takes, on average, and 
why you believe it is currently — underemphasizes the performance 
aspect? 

Ms. Noble. Currently, we do important things like, one, look 
after the money to make sure the money is spent right, and that 
has to be there, but we also 

Mr. Walberg. That is not a bad idea 

Ms. Noble. That is not a bad idea. But also, we do data valida- 
tion. We spend a lot of time doing data validation. We require al- 
most 100 percent — the — at the local level, that they are spending 
their time looking and monitoring and going through files that 
have been put together by case managers, and then the State sends 
out people to go through those same files by one — and sees how you 
are keeping those, and counts them again. And then at the State 
level we monitor ourselves, and then the federal level of regents 
come in and they — this is just on data validation. 

Mr. Walberg. This is unnecessary redundancy, you would say? 

Ms. Noble. Yes. Just as one kind of example. 
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We count how many people go to work. We are under common 
performance measures in Oklahoma, so ours already are less than 
others have. But we want to know, did you go to work? Did you 
receive — did you go to work in an area where you received train- 
ing? Did you stay in that job 6 months later? 

And those are, to me, the common measures that should be — for 
any program — should be able to tell, did you put someone in train- 
ing? What were the results of that training? Did they get a job? Did 
they keep the job? That is what you need. 

Mr. Walberg. Well, in light of that, then how will the perform- 
ance system set up under this bill, H.R. 4297, improve the account- 
ability of federal funds? 

Ms. Noble. What we will have on the performance system is all 
of the programs — right now each program has its separate stand- 
ards. For example, we were talking about rehab and Andy was cor- 
rect that rehab currently says you serve those people who are the 
most — have the most disabilities. Now, if that is what you want to 
continue then put that in the bill. 

When we have fewer people, though, and we have lots of people 
who have disabilities and who need services, right now those are 
all referred to rehab. Yes, everybody could serve them. Adult edu- 
cation can serve them; WIA can serve them. But they get siloed, 
and that is the problem. If you happen to come on the wrong day 
to one of those siloed programs and I don’t have any money you 
don’t get service. Bringing it together allows me to pool the money 
and provide services to the people in my area that need the service. 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you. 

Ms. Harmsen, in your testimony you briefly talk about commu- 
nity colleges, which are having an outstanding resurgence in my 
district, looking toward real-world issues, including advanced man- 
ufacturing and the like. In Michigan we have pioneers in workforce 
development, like the Lansing Community College, helping job cre- 
ators access a workforce trained for their specific needs. How would 

H. R. 4297 help organizations like community colleges participate in 
federal workforce development programs to educate and train po- 
tential employees? 

Ms. Harmsen. Well, I believe that the tenets of the legislation 
reference that, that we are working together with those community 
colleges and those institutions of higher learning, and I think that 
that is absolutely necessary for us to do, because they are in the — 

I, too, I believe in education. 

Education is so very important when you are looking at not only 
just a job, and I think that that is one thing to think about. When 
we think about the spill in all of those populations, which I am 
hearing is such a concern, and it is a concern for us on the ground 
level as we are serving those populations, because there are some 
folks who need to come in and just learn how to work, learn how 
to — I was thinking when someone was talking, I had someone tell 
me 2 weeks ago in a meeting that one of the biggest concerns they 
are starting to see is the insurgence of people coming into the cen- 
ters that are 25 years old who have never worked. 

Mr. Walberg. That is amazing. 

Ms. Harmsen. Holy cow. But the community college piece, I 
think, so very important in working together. And what we have 
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seen is our community colleges’ ability to be flexible, working with 
the employers to tailor the programs to what they need, and we 
love the part — the piece of the bill that talks about being able to 
directly contract with those community colleges to work with em- 
ployers, because that has been a remarkable thing that has shown 
great success in our county, and I know in other WIBs, as well. 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you. 

Mrs. Foxx [presiding]. The gentleman’s time is expired. 

Mr. Loebsack? 

Mr. Loebsack. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

I really do appreciate the hearing today. This is something — I 
have been in Congress since January 2007 and we have been talk- 
ing about reauthorization since that time — reauthorization of 
WIA — so this — I think it is a really critical hearing. 

Also, I am very happy that there are some references to sector 
partnerships in the majority bill. I want to thank Representative 
Platts for working with me on a bipartisan basis on the SECTORS 
Act, which, I want to point out, did pass the House unanimously 
in the last Congress at the end of the last session, the 2010. I also 
want to thank Chairman Miller and Mr. Tierney for including the 
SECTORS Act in their Workforce Investment Act of 2012, and I 
urge the majority to continue to work in a bipartisan manner to 
produce a bill that can help get really millions of unemployed back 
to work and, of course, boost our overall economic growth. 

As I mentioned, I have been working to move forward this sector 
partnership for workforce and economic development for a number 
of years. I really do believe that we need to better organize training 
and education and bring together all the critical folks in a commu- 
nity around sector partnerships, and higher education, and commu- 
nity colleges. Very, very important. They are, as well, in my dis- 
trict, throughout Iowa, throughout the country. I think it is abso- 
lutely critical. Workers, unions, where they might have apprentice- 
ship programs, for example, as well. 

And of course, management. Of course, employers that determine 
how to save and create new industries, how to streamline the sys- 
tem to get people the training they need, the skills that employers 
want. We are constantly hearing about the skills gap. It is a bipar- 
tisan concern, I think it is fair to say. 

I do have concerns about the bill and about the consolidation in 
the bill. I believe we really need to diversify input into workforce 
development systems through sector strategies because our commu- 
nities are diverse, and to move forward we are going to need to 
work together and not divide our communities. 

I want to ask each one of you specifically to give a response to 
me when it comes to sector partnerships what you think about this 
particular bill and also the Democratic alternative, as far as incor- 
porating the idea of sector partnerships and support for sector part- 
nerships into any reauthorization of WIA that we see moving for- 
ward. And I would like to start with Mr. Van Kleunen, if I might. 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Well, and obviously to the extent that we are 
all talking about this concept and this strategy, which really has 
been developed without the support — direct support from the fed- 
eral government since WIA was authorized. I mean, this is where 
the field is way out in front of where we have been with our na- 
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tional legislation, so let’s at least put into legislation moving for- 
ward an investment in the very partnerships that up until now 
some states have developed using some of the 15 percent money, 
which now has been taken away and is actually is not included 
back in with 4297. 

Let’s really make that a standard that we have some States that 
are doing this and some localities and some boards that are doing 
this; we have a lot that are not. Why do we not make that a stand- 
ard that everyone who is receiving funding from the federal govern- 
ment for workforce development that there should be some effort 
to organize employers by industry with other stakeholders. That 
should be a baseline expectation. We can’t achieve that unless we 
actually put it into law. 

I do think that the Democratic bill actually does that in a num- 
ber of different ways that we don’t achieve with the Republican 
proposal. 

Mr. Loebsack. Thank you. 

Ms. Noble? 

Ms. Noble. Sector partnerships, Congressman, are just vital. I 
will give you three examples. 

The Texhoma partnership in Oklahoma, and — which was funded 
with 15 percent funds — we trained each of our boards in how to do 
it, and these still exist today. They are very strong. This is Okla- 
homa and Texas together dealing with what are the important in- 
dustries? They identified them, built those partnerships, and each 
of the chambers of commerce contributed. So that is the way you 
get — you finance some of this. 

Some of the best known States in — that I have worked with 
across the country have modeled after sector partnerships. Boston 
is important today in its workforce work because of the sector part- 
nership that actually started under the PICK, which is — that 
shows how old I am. Washington State is doing a lot of avant-garde 
work, and it is led by its sector partnerships. 

We funded in Oklahoma and our — those areas, that is how our 
tribal nations, which are often separate, that is how they have 
come together with non-tribal entities. Sector partnerships is in- 
dustry-leading. The key is industry-leading. 

Mr. Loebsack. Thank you, Ms. Noble. 

We are almost out of time. I would like to submit that question 
to the other two for the record and get your response, if I might 
do that, Madam Chair. 

And again, I introduced this bill when I did because I had heard 
from the communities about how important sector partnerships 
are, so thank you very much. 

Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Mrs. Foxx. Thank you, Mr. Loebsack. 

Mr. Tierney? 

I am sorry. Mr. Platts? 

Mr. Platts. Thank you, Madam Chair. I certainly would be glad 
to waive my turn behind Mr. Tierney, but I do appreciate the 
chance to 

Mr. Tierney. Don’t blow it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Platts. Well, Madam Chair, I want to thank you for your 
efforts in the reauthorization, as well as the full committee chair 
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and all the members, both sides of the aisle, who understand the 
importance of this reauthorization and that we not just do it but 
do it well. 

I am going to echo Mr. Loebsack’s comments about sector part- 
nerships and I appreciate — that was an issue I was going to ad- 
dress, but as a cosponsor with Congressman Loebsack don’t want 
to repeat on that issue and maybe touch on one that goes, I think, 
hand-in-hand. 

In addition to being the lead Republican with Mr. Loebsack on 
the sectors partnership, I am the lead Republican with Mr. Don- 
nelly on the America Works Act, which is to then promote the — 
what has been discussed here to some degree already — the nation- 
ally recognized, very portable skill credentials. I know in my dis- 
trict I certainly hear from my employers — mainly manufacturers — 
and I believe I have seen a number where hundreds of thousands 
of jobs in the manufacturing community today are empty because 
employers can’t find the skilled labor force to match up to them. 

And I have to say, my — personally, my ninth grade son, T.J., who 
loves working with his hands, his newest endeavor is — in his — one 
of his classes at school he is getting more exposed to welding, to 
where now we have a portable home welding unit, where he has 
begun to heighten his skill level — carefully, I have asked him and 
reminded him. Yes, we don’t want to burn the house down. 

But as he was doing it I was thinking that, you know, I am glad 
to encourage him. I mean, he is in a college prep program but I 
am glad to encourage that skill as well, because it may be that in 
the end he decides that he doesn’t want to go the college route, and 
I know today that if he had a welding skill he would be hired like 
that in a very well-paying job. 

And so in Representative Donnelly’s bill, that I am the lead R 
with, with Joe on, is to try to promote that national recognition, 
the portability. 

And I apologize, running in and out, if you have already touched 
on this, but I know, Mr. Van Kleunen, your association really pro- 
motes this idea, I believe. If you want to comment or any of the 
witnesses on the importance of that portability — not just that we 
have credentials but the portability of those credentials and how 
you think that would benefit workforce training and filling these 
empty positions that are so important to our manufacturing com- 
munity. 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Absolutely, Congressman. I mean, we think 
that there is room for both nationally recognized, portable creden- 
tials so that folks can move around the country. We also think 
there is also room where it is necessary when there are national 
credentials that don’t necessarily meet the specific needs of the 
local labor market or the niche that that particular industry is try- 
ing to fill, where there is opportunity for those employers to come 
together to come up with their own skill standards. But we think 
that having a balanced approach between the two is exactly where 
we should be going to be making clear both to employers as well 
as to workers what it is that the skills are that we are expecting. 

Mr. Platts. And is it fair to say that if you partner the SEC- 
TORS Act with this idea of credentialing you really, then, kind of 
determine, with some that may be nationals, but those partner- 
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ships in a community, that they may — that partnership will lead 
to a community-wide credentialing, that they kind of go hand-in- 
hand? 

Mr. Van Kleunen. We think they go hand-in-hand. We think it 
is the right way to bring people to the table and it is the right way 
to set a standard that other folks can adopt. 

Mr. Platts. Okay. Thank you. 

Ms. Noble. Yes. Our manufacturers, for example, in our State 
have come to the State councilmen and asked for a — an Oklahoma 
version of NAM. They buy into the NAM portable skills but they 
also want some other things because they want to count it different 
than NAM counts it. And the aerospace community has similar — 
we have done aerospace studies and we can tell you what skills are 
needed, from a paint-striper to an engineer. 

And to do that, though, it takes a lot of work. But once you do 
it we can then prepare high school students as well as our engi- 
neering students. 

And just this week the deans of our private school and public 
universities — engineering schools — came together with our leading 
aerospace companies to talk that pathway. 

Mr. Platts. Great. 

Ms. Noble. That is what we have got to do in our country. 

Mr. Platts. Yes. I know I am about to run out of time. And I 
have seen this personally with my oldest brother, who was trained 
in — years back in heavy earth-moving equipment, top of his class 
in the training, graduated, but there were no jobs in that industry 
anywhere close, and so he got great training through, you know, 
the loss of jobs going overseas, but if it wasn’t — there wasn’t a job. 
So this partnership that we identify the jobs and the skills — to- 
gether, appreciate all of your efforts. 

Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Mrs. Foxx. The gentleman’s time is expired. 

Now, Mr. Tierney? 

Mr. Tierney. Well, thank you very much. 

The prospect of a 9-year-old Platts running around Pennsylvania 
with a torch ought to get us all unsettled, but particularly if we 
live in that State and that neighborhood. 

On that, thank you. Madam Chairman, I would like to ask unan- 
imous consent to enter into the record about a dozen letters from 
various organizations commenting on the bill that is before us 
today and the Democratic alternative. 

[The information follows:] 
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.|M(S«|'-AMESiCAN 

fs oSSIhsIw ' American as sociation of community colleges 

JRPI CCUEGES ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE TRUSTEES 
TEe Honorable Jolm Kline 

Chairman, Committee on Education arid the Workforce 
The Honorable Virginia Foxx 

Chairwoman, Subcommittee on Higher Education ami Workforce Training 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairs KHtie and Foxx: 

Oii behalf of the natidiT s coramunity collets, we write to thank- you fot bolding a hearing today, on 
reautlumzation of the Workforce Investment- Aft (WIA) and for your leadership oil this issue, along with. 
Representatives McKeon and Heck. WL-V reauthorization has long been a priority for cur associations, 
arid we look forward to working with you as die Workforce Investment Improvement Act (HR, 4297) 
progresses through the legislative process. For community colleges, H.R. 4297 improves on current lav; 
in some key respects, while other provisions are of concern to- our institutions. 

Throughout this extended WIA reaiithdrixaiiort process, we have sought l« convey the strong belie (of 
our members, that community colleges should be considered integral partners in the workforce system at . 
the state, regional and local. Levels. Wc hope to. continue working with you to Incorporate language Into 
. HJFL 4297 that specifically provides for a stronger role for community colleges in state and local 
planning and implementation of workforce investment activities, These efforts must start, ho wc very . 
with ensuring that community colleges remain members .of state and local Workforce Investment Boards 
(WIBs). We understand your desire to streamline the boards’ memberships,, as our members have also 
complained of overly Targe WIBs. Under the terms of H.R. 4297, however, it would be possible to have 
boards with no representation from vital aspects of the sy stem, including training providers such as 
community colleges, As providers of occupational framing, adult basic education* postsecondary 
' education and. other key set vices for WIA participants, we believe that community college WIB 
representation is vital to the system’s, success and should be required in statute. 

As leading framing providers in the workforce investment system, the current reporting requirements to 
maintain eligibility, as a training provider have deterred, some colleges from making their programs 
eligible. Particularly problematic is the requirement in current law' that institutions must report earnings 
and income outcomes for all of their program completers, not just WIA participants; in order to main lain 
eligibility. Continued lack of access to unemployment insurance wage records in some states makes 
compliance with this requirement difficult, though we are encouraged that H.R. 4297 seeks to improve 
that situation. We. are heartened that H.R. 4297 improves on current law b y giving governors more 
discretion in devising training provider eligibility criteria and directing governors to consider a trainer’s, 
performance with, rasped to WLA participants when doing so,. We continue to believe tha t programs 
offered by public institutions of higher - education are subject io more than enough safeguards that they 
should he automatically eligible so long, as other basic requirements are met and sufficient information 
about the programs is provided to WIA participants, much in the same way that H.R.. 4297 makes 
apprenticeship programs eligible so long as they meet the requirements of the National Apprenticeship 
Act. Ws urge you to consider this change. 


jm 
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We remain concent nnoul trhe pro visions m the' bill Oiat: would establish an infrastructure fund' with , 
contributions from . t he administrative iouds Of. partner programs; "Wo believe- first, ideally, dedicated ■ : 
funds shod! d be pi nvitied for this purpose. ' In any ease, a system to bring partner programs together to 
ope rkie ■ Ohe-Sfo sy C&iters should allow tor options, other than funds being tli verted." at the sui t.e lev el , 
such as iiVlahd contributions. 

Gonimtinily- cofieges. have long supported additional flexibility in the general iiiia that tritihing be : 
pfovicled to '.WIA participants through individual training or. Career enfomc.emeri!. aeooiifife* as ihey.-wou id- 
be renamed; by y o ur legislatibii. ■ Welhaiiklyoitfot including the provisu.ro that: alio wv tor trip nitig: " 
contracts with institutions of higher education, when there i? an opportunity to jkdlimte the i raining of 
multiple individual s tor in-demand seciofs or occupations,-. PrOyi ditig training i !i iliis. fashion to W 1A -. 
part.ji:ipanls ; beEier uliows. comm unity colleges to expand training capacity to meet inere as cd needs. For 
simitar reasons., . w si at e: s uppwli v e. o f language in tlic bill that encourages industry sector partnerships, 

We appreciate the intent behind the ' revamp ed performance m eas tiros' to encourage . 1 o iiges -tcr m 
education mi d t n> i riitig: for WIA participants by allowing state and Ideal systems to ' "eotnf ’ euffetit. and 
recent WlA pariicipan is- Lb.al. afe stil l eriri ;1 hid ■ in postsceondaiy- programs dr completed tile m subsequent 
Lo Ihcirpadicipatiojriif VyiA We : l\dpe;that-chaijgmg' tiieiiieaaife. M-'thisv iy will; resources 
permitting, allow more- workers to get the education and imiitirig they n eed to attain or retain ■ 
employrheht in high-demaud oc cupaiidns; ■' 

- A AC Cali c! ACCf have not historically taker, a position; on consolidation Of me funding, streams within 
WlAand vfe: do hot object to the concept of pro gram, consol itials on per svas- long- as- it is dosielo. help 
prugrai rrcffecriyciicss ' and, -takas . into .-acc.6v.nt: the particular iieeds : that: a given' program fulfil:! s. ■ I’ or-. this 
reason,, we ' are pleased that H. fe. 4597 ' no longer permits governors ' id const?! i date Pci d ires Career ' as id - 
Technical Education fund ii ini o I he Workforce Investment Fund. ' We have also cohsistently. advocated., 
that federal, programs that help people access ed lieation and ttalrikig, prioritize those who- need that; 
assi stance the mtist .'We arc concerned that assistance currently targeted to those-- with' the most ' 
economic ileed'-aitd 'otlier unique characteristics . : even with, the steps' Liken in iKe legislation tt* address ' 
these issues; will be dim ini shed under the structure, set out in. H. Re 4297. especially, given the 
leg is latiojvS: femova i of overall- priority, for low -income i ndi v i duals „ While we u ndci stand ilie . 
aulhori/Midn level ior the Workforce hfeeStoieht f und is reflective of Current appropriation levels, w?' 
would urge, yotif continued support for this level of binding throughout' the: appropriations process, 

Thank you for your consideration of our views. Wv, hope I hat (lie committee will work on a bipartisan 
basis to lash ion. the. strongest. WJA reauthbrizsttiori bill possible. 


'Sincerely.. 





Waiter G. Bumphus 
A ACC President and CEO: 


J. Koali Brown . 

ACCT President and CEO 
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I NCIL 


ivwv.ndi.ara 


Kelly BEScklend 
Executive Director 



Ccffi.gressina.ri Mm Tierney . . 

2238 Rayburn HOB 

Dear Congressman Tierney,. 

The National Coimeti on independent Living would tike to express our fed! support, for H.R. 4227, 
Workforce Investment Act of 2012. 'lhe Workforce liwestment Act (WtA), along with the included 
Rehabilitation Act of 1 973 has not been re authorized in over a decade, and we sincerely support the 
introduction, of this bill and efforts underway to reauthorize this legislation. We are especially 
excited that this bill contains provisions creating a new independent Living Administration, an idea 
that we know will increase opportunity and independence for millions of Americans with 
disabilities,. 

NC1L is Auierica’s oldest cross 'disability, grassroots organization ran by and for people with 
disabilities, i'our.ded in 1 982, IsCIL represents over 700 organizations and individuals representing 
every state including: Centers for Independent Living (CJLs). Statewide. Independent Living. 
Councils (SII.Cs), individuals with disabilities, and other organ 1 rations' that advocate for the human 
and civil rights of peep! e with d.isab itlties throughout the United States . 




•SnOeiTy 

Mnrgwrawv, W«ai Virgin:* 


Msg xm V 
Mavrecsi R/nn 




'CIT-jS and SIT ,0s are particularly dependent on the reauthorization of WtA and the Rehabilitation Act 
because this legislation governs how they operate, and how efficiently our nation.’ s Independent 
Living "Program is able, to provide services. Updating WTA’s provisions with the inclusion of an. 
independent Living Administration will mean a historic investment in. Americans with dssabi lines, 
.ttot hr* terms of dollars, rather the structure needed to ensure that people with disabilities can live 
more mdepeackattly and better euiuribuie to the greatness of our nation. 

NC1L understands howimicb work it takes to reauthorize. WliA, as we have been working hard for 
years to gain the Support of both parties .in the House and Senate to address the outdated workforce 
investment system in the United States. This system critically needs an update because without 
resuthorizaiion, we are seesng an increasing number of individuals being harmed by the system 
rather than, he! pied. At this moment when employment, and the economy are of such importance to so 
many Americans, we cannot afford to wait another day to reauthorize WIA.. NOIL, stands ready as 
an enthusiastic partner to get t!iis legislation reauthorized, and puts the full weight of oar 
organization behind H.R. 4227. 


UMe Rock. Aiwik 


Sincerely,. 



Hewwti 


Beisa, Idaho 


Kelly Rockland,. . 
Executive Director' 


(202) 207*0334 (Voice) 
(202) 207-0340 (TTY) 
<202) 207-0341 (Fax) 

<877} 525-3400 (Tott-Frw) 


1710 Rhode Island Avenue, NW; 5 1fl Floor 
Washington, DC 20036 
Email: ncil^nd Lorp 
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QEOBgErow^JItm’asm 


freui^eiimi ^hki: Pa&y ifisHlaU 


March 8,200 

Dear Rep, MSSier; 

1 was qaits pleased- to rsad'the drift of the 'proposed WIA. xeeu&orizatioit bill that . you eujcI youi 
staff have written* 

T think vour proposal inclttde severaft^ajtjr iraprovemei'rSs overtheciirreijt WiA system; Most 
iniportaritlyi, it dearly seeks to create: a wttiiiforce system that is responsivc to labor, market 
deiriaiid, «-ith its foeas oh "in-demand" occupations andmdustries, its emphasis on labor market 
dati and ita -sapportfor building mdiMry partnerships and defining cai'ser patiiways. Other 
impxovdineiits can be found in the proposed performance measures, funding far. one-stop 
operations and emphasis- on regional hsrkets. 

T strongly urge your colleagues, in the House, of fepiessntadvss and the Senile to give your 
proposal very serious consideration as they deliberate on the finure of WIA and oar workforce; 
development system. 

&st. r ,, fl .>• 

Harry J/Hoteer ■ 

Georgetown University 


IStffar-B&V: 

352Q Prtispte* tome, NW Sttin 40d V'hsfirt/grau, D,C. aaotri 
efom-Sitil' mc8&-&?ss4t 



on the Introduction of 
the Workforce Investment Act of 2012 


For Immediate Release Contact: Laura Kaibi 

March 20, 2012 !kaSa i@n.dd .arg . .. 

■ (202) 210-1494* 

( Washington;., D.C.) Today- die Executive. Director of the National Center for Learning 
Disabilities (NCLD)., James H. Wendorf, made the following statement regarding the 
introduction of the Workforce investment Act of 20 12 by U.S. Representatives. John Tierney, 
George Miller, and Ruben Hinojosa, The bill would reauthorize and make improvements to the. 
existing Workforce investment Act, the Saw directing federal job training programs tor 
American workers. 'NCLD worked with these Representatives to include key provisions to . 
impro v e j ob training services for indiv i duals with l earning d isabils ties (LD), 

'The Workforce investment Act of ?,(!] 2 includes several critical improvements to ihe services 
which individuals with learning disabilities would receive under our nation : s job training 
programs, Under this bill*, local workforce boards would be required to reach beyond physical 
access for individuals with disabilities to job training services, and ensure that local one-stop 
centers coordinate their services with the transition, services which students with disabilities 
receive as they leave high school and enter the workforce, in addition, local boards would have 
to ensure that the literacy challenges of eligible trainees, including those with LD who have 
dyslexia and otherreadiag disabilities, are not a barrier to receiving job Paining services. 

As we work to strengthen the contributions of ail our nation’s- citizens, Including individuals with 
LD, effective job training is essential. These changes are important additions and complement 
the 'recent announcement by the Obama administration to better focus on academic and 
transition, outcomes for students with disabilities in their monitoring work under the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act, Most importantly, die bill’s provisions will lead to better and 
more effective services tor individuals with learning disahi titles as they seek to upgrade and 
maintain the skills they need to obtain and retain employment.” 

More information about NCLD can be found at VvWvvJJ>.r;ra .. 


4W 
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STATE y DIRECTORS 

National Association of State Directors 
of- Career Technical Education Consortium 


Apr?! 13, 2012 . .. 

The Hohorabie George Miller . 

Hanking Member 

Committee on Education arid the Workforce 
U.S, House of Representatives 


ACTE) 

.. 


The Honorable Joint Tierney . 

Committee on Education and. the Workforce 
U.R. Mouse of Representatives 


The Honorable Ruben Hinojosa , 

Ranking Member 

Subcommittee on Higher Education & Workforce Training , 

U.S. House of Representatives . 

Dear Representatives Miller, Hmojosa and Tierney; 

The National .Association of State Directors of 'Career Technical Edncatibii ConsortiuM {N ASDCTEc), 
tire state and territory leaders of our nation ’s career and technical education system, and the. Association 
for Career and Technical Education (ACTE), representing America's teachers, administrators and 
counselors in the field of career and technical education , would like to thank you for introducing H.R. 
4227, the Workforce Investment Act of 2012, As you. know, the current iteration of the Workforce 
Investment Act has been due for reatrthorization since 2003,. and the economy, the workforce system and 
the needs of mdividuals arid, employers have changed, dramatically since that time. A reauthorized 
Workforce Investment Act. would go a long way in meeting the current demands of the workforce and 
business and industry.. 

We were pleased to sec that your bill addressed some of die issues that We iri the'CTE community are 
concerned about: 

•Career Pathways -We support the focus on career pathways, which "Will better align the programmatic 
components of workforce development, adult- education, 'and postsecondary education. At the individual 
level, adult career pathways help adult learners tackle barriers within the workforce system. Many adults 
are limited in their career opportunities because they 'lack: some postsceoiulary education, such as an 
associate degree or an ill d ustry- recognized credential, which is increasingly required in the workforce. 
Adult Career pathways will- prepare unemployed, underemployed and dislocated workers for jobs by 
offering flexible services provided by education institutions, community-based organizations, 
government agencies and business and industry. 

Area CHE Centers — We strongly support the inch isicin of area CTE centers as eligible entities in 
multiple grants arid programs throughout. the bill. There are approximately 1,000 area CTE centers 
across the country that train hundreds of thousands of students to get the skills they need to work in 
high- need industries. These schools offer postseoondary certificates and industry-recognized credentials 
that will qualify individuals, including aduits returning to school for training, for high -wage, high- skill 
jobs. Many area CTE centers serve students who do not. live near community colleges, and would be 
hard-pressed to obtain skills framing and credentials elsewhere. 
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Line item lor Iiifrastracture Speeding - We appreciate the inclusion of a separate line-item to timd 
the infrastructure needs of the One-Stop System. The current framework is unclear and has led to. 
troubling proposals to siphon off administrative funding from partner programs, like those supported by 
the Carl D. Perkins Career and Technical Education Act, which would hinder the ability- of these already 
under-funded programs to meet education and training needs both inside and outside the WIA. system. 

Sector Partnerships - We beiieve that sector-based, regional industry partnerships will allow 
businesses, unions, educators and the public workforce system to establish of expand partnerships that . 
help workers train for and advance in high-demand end emerging industries. Sector strategies identify .. 
skilled workforce heeds within the targeted industry or sector, and develop training and educational 
strategies using career pathways to ensure employers have the skilled workers to meet their needs. These 
coord; nated dec isions help more hid ividuals access the ed acatiim and tr aim ng they need fbr s ucuessfu! 
careers. 

Focus on Training - The primary focus- -of tile Workforce investment Act should be to provide training 
services linked to business and industry needs so that individuals axe prepared for lifelong careers. Many 
studies save shown ill at as the 1998 Workforce IrivestmentAci was implemented, attention was shilled 
toward core and intensive services and away from training. We believe that a greater locus must lie 
placed throughout the workforce system on increasing skills training to ensure individuals are prepared . 
to succeed in the workforce on. ft long-term basis. Several. changes made in you; bill will help to 
facilitate this training, including allowing direct contracting with education providers, ciimmaling 
sequences o f services provisions, and requiring .stats s to designate a portion of fundi ng for training. 

As this, process, moves. forward we hops that you a»U your colleagues in the House ^Representatives 
will work together in a bipartisan manner te' reauthorize the Workforce Investment Act this year. We 
look forward to working with, you to advance legislation that meets the needs, of individuals and 
employers in the 2. i aL century economy.. 

If you have any questions you can contact Nancy Conneely atNASDCTEc fhcopj'ieeiv@careertech.Ofg' ) 
or Alisha Ilyslop at ACTE, fahvs Lont%actebnIine.orE'i . Thank you for your time and consideration of this 
matter. 


Sincerely, 


Kimberly A. Green 
Executive Director 
NASDCTEc, 



Janet B. Bray ■ 
Executive Director 
ACTE- 
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NATIONAL SKILLS COALITION 

BmywmkML Bmy- Immlty* k steng economy* 


March 23; 2012 

Hie Honorable JoIlu Tierney 
2238 Rayburn House Office Building 
TJ.3. House of .Representatives 

Washington, DC 20515 
Deai Representative Tierney; 

On behalf of National Skills Coalition— a broad-based coalition of business leaders, union 

. affiliates, educa Lion- an d -training providers, community-based organization S, and public., 
workforce agencies advocating for policies {liar invest in Ihc skills of U.S. workers— thank you . 
for your leadership in introducing the "Workforce Investment Act of 201.2" (HR 4227). National. 
Skills Coalition believes that this legislationis. an import-mi; positive step toward strengthening, 
and modernising the nation's workforce investment ■system , and. we look forward to working 
with you to advance legislation that ensures that all U.S, workers and businesses have access to 
the skills they nee d to succeed in today's global economy . 

National Skills Coalition feels strongly that WT. A. reaufhori nation should be driven by three cote 
principles: 

1) Enhancing the effectiveness of the nation's workforce investment system in meeting the 
skill needs of all U.S. workers and businesses, including through expanded access to 
training services arid a greater emphasis on employer engagement to ensure that 
w orkers are recei ving the skills, and industry-recognized credentials that lead to d ecent . 
jobs in nigh-growth, high-demand industries; 

7) Strengthening accountability within the nation's workforce investment system by 
ensuring that state and local stakeholders are utilizing increasingly scarce federal 
resources In the most efficient and effective manner, while also ensuring that the 
e mp3 oy merit and ha i nirsg needy of all parti apatite, including har d-to-serve individuals, . 
air? met; and 

3): Ercmotmg inhovaliori within the workforce Investment system by building on lessons 
learned and best practiced identified. over the first decade of WXA implementation and- . 
allowing states and localities to take these ideas to scale; while still providing flexibility 
at. the- state 1 and local levels to encourage new ideas arid respond to emerging economic 
realities. . 

The Workforce Investment Act of .201 2 makes a member of critical improvements to the. 
workforce development system that reflect these principles. Jn particular, we support efforts in 
the bill. to:. 


National office: "1730 Rhode island Avenue NW. Suite 712. Wdshi:i@fon'D£ 20036 | 3&2323.S993 j ^vw.TiaiiondskiliscciaiSion 
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Accelerate the adoption- ot iridxishy- and .sector -based partnershi ps. As y ou know, one of 
the strongest criticisms of the eurtent workforce system is the ia.rk.of meaningful 
employer involvement. f\ afiemai Skills-- Coalition has long championed sector 
partnerships- as a means to add ress these ouneerhSj not simply as a standalone workforce 
strategy but as a run d amenlal ret' :r;,ent i It on of how state' arid local, workforce systems 
engage with employers and invest in. training activities. We are extremely pleased that 
the Workforce Ibver,imenl At:i ; of 20 12 -strengthens the role, of sector partnerships within- 
the' workforce system by requiring thar- state and local boards- work- to develop and 
expand sector initiatives, and. by- area ting. capacity- to support the planning and 
im piemen ration of such- inil ialives through Ore inclusion of sector partnerships as one of. 
the strategic objectives Ihal-ntav be supported by the workforce innovator, .arid best 
practices grants ufid'et sec. 171 A. 

Increase cross-program hllgniheh? through, career "bath ways models. National Sldlls 
Coalition believes that any W1A reauthofizaUoin bill 'should support the -development of 
career pathways models ihal align adult education, job training, poster: rond ary 
education, and supportive services at the system, level ter provide seamless employment 
■arid teaming pathways for individuals, wi th multiple exit and. entry points for workers 
cit various skill levels and stages in. fheir. careers. The Workforce Investment Act of 2012 
reflects fhis systemic focus of cross -program, alignment, and provides: 1 miich -stronger 
require; mcnls. for state and. local, workforce investment boards to develop and implement 
cn veer ' p a th way s strategies,. 

We also strongly support your decision to snehineths p&rcetttage of program 
participants achieving -'measurable basic skill gains" iffward-rsoognized postseCOfidSty 
credentials or employment as one of the performance- metrics under see. 136(b) (2) (A), 
which will help- support; the longer-term training: associated with career pathways (while 
also discouraging "c retiring" of low-skilled participants, and otl-jcr. hard -to- serve- 
populations). We also, appreciate your inclusion of career pathways: strategies as one ot 
the strategic objectives, that can be. supported under the. workforce Lnnove Si oh and test.: 
practice* grants created by sec. 171 A; this will provide capacity for states and regional, 
entities to mipleitteriL-or. expand career pathways initiatives. 

Implement System- wide" measii res ; National Skills Coalition strongly supports efforts tty 
enhance programs and. systems to ensure the broadest possible-range at participants can 
access the broadest pus sib I e range of. services'. However, we recognize that it is often 
■difficult to assess the effectiveness and scope oi such efforts because the currant WIA 
performance measures are exclusively- focused m individual ou.tcom.eSi We therefore 
■strong! v sup part pro 1 via. con a under your bill that would -require each, stats to develop 
quantifiable benchmarks clemonsiradi ig annual improvement with respect to program 
alignmenh effectiveness in engaging employers in fee workforce system, expanding 
access ha training, -and increasing credential attainment The addition, of these new 
system- wide- -measures will enable policymakers and workforce providers to more 
readily assess the. impact of. workforce development programs and. systems in meeting 
the needs of jobseekers .and employer's, and help identify promising policies and 
practices -ilia (.can be replicated end taken to scale. 

Create a line-item lor iiifrastruct are spending- and require, states to set a ■minimum: 
percentage of funding for -training. .National Skills Coalition is pleased to- see -that the 
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bill -incorporates long-sUi riding recommefida fttsr is for ft) a Separate ftm'dihg line-item for 
infrastructure and (?.).; a requirement that states establish a mininuim tTainLdg percentage 
as parr. o? their <1 rate' plan's. One of the. strongest -£riti clams or the Wi'A System has been, 
the lack of training, Unfortunately, ilnn only ntand.a 1 euitcler e LtmSji ii law is.'ihai stales, 
must maintain fhephy siral in fra stni ctu re of the One-Stop renters'.. With the; decline in 
WIA funding: -oyer the last dcfiiii. e - state formula grants have 'been cut by about 40 
percent 'since. I 7 Y-2000 --states often must choose between usihg limited resources to : . 
maintain the physi cal infrastructure or. provide training.. We feel strongly- that dearly 
deliiie ;itmg init a structure s pen d ing coupled wi th . Tie \v trainin g mini mums wi 1 I. allow 
states, to better prioritizs- sfajhirtg. 'services over infrastructure costs.. 

** Emphasize. altaihmenL of iii df&tiy-iecdgriizedic rdeoguizfecl postsecbiidary credentials. 
National Skills' Chslition has ronsi stonily advocated for e- greater emphasis on ciedcntiai 
attainment as a measure of the effectiveness of the workforce: ays tern iri meeting the skill: 
needs Or workers-. arid. businesses.. Credential attainment is nct:measui - ed tmd'er the', 
nr Trent "common in ea saves" system^ meaning' we have little data on the typbsw 
number of credentials being darned through WIA programs, and little incentive to. 
ensure that 'training programs funded- under 'these programs lead to industry -recognized 
credentials for participants. Wears pleased, that the Workforce Investment Act of 2iVJ2 
rijs tyruii the in'di vidiiul perf or ttusnee indicator rtila tin g to cr ed ontiifi atfainnien t. W a al so 
strongly support the inclusion of a systeirs-'vcirie indicator .relating' to credential 
artammient across -cure programs, .and we further support the ihdusioriof credential 
aiiairupenl arid m£*a$u.femenl'.s.f fategi.es as 'one of lire three strategic objectives that.iiuiy 
be pursued under the workforce hmovattion and best- practices, grants- created undet sec, 
171 A, 

Again, we spp.re.d3.te your ongoing commitment to investing in the skills of the USl workforce, 
and we look forward to working, with you to ensure that, any final WIA reauthorize ti on 
enhances the effectiveness .-an d. accortntabOicy of the system while -continuing to encourage, 
innovation cm the state aiid local level. 



Rachel Gragg, Pli-D. 
federal Policy Director. 

CCi 


The Honorable George Mifter 
The Honorable- Ruben Hinojosa. 
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IX-at !tc:k\ 


Ths: Shove WUt is pieasce to .irinoyncE" shot 6th (\>ngirs;,:(’n.«.l ! %tric. Congressman 

John T i erne v has f? led the Workforce Investment Ac t o f 20 1 2 » ta king a: leadershi p Tole in 
modernizing our current workforce, system io better, serve job seekers and companies in the : 
complex world of economic recovery. 

Hie Workforce Investment Act of 20 12 sifeandmes programs by, for example, easing 
access to training designed around critical career pathways within the regional labor 
market. It ensures accountabilih ; by clarifying performance goals. and publicizing actual 
performance so. companies and job seekers had adequate information, m& p romotes 
mnovatims by establishing a Workforce Innovation Fund which competitively distributes . 
funding for new and promising practice implementation. 

llie , Act also more fully .supports our- system for Adult Education, which provides academic 
support io individuals so they can. move into training. and up career ladders la economic 
sell -sufficiency. 

In. addition, the Act support Youth workforce development by expanding summer 
employment and school year, internships, easing eligibility criteria, and more fully 
supporting out of school youth to the age of 24. 

F irially , the Act confirms the importance of local, business-led Wo rkforce Investment 
Boards in overseeing planning and service- delivery within regions. WIBs will continue to 
be appointed by Chief Elected Officials within: regions, and include a majority business 
representation along with education, community organization, economic development, . 
organized labor, and other civic leaders, '[’he role of WIBs will be strengthened to stimulate 
the development of new and creative workforce initiatives and a larger role in the 
development of state workforce plans. 

The North Shore W1B urges our partners to view Congressman T ierney’s " 
announcement and a summary of the legislation. , on the his website. This Information is also 
on our website at wWw^Ilor tbshrl l' s: T v Vij:> i com , Your thoughts and advice are welcomed - 
please lei us know what you think! And please thank Congressman. Tierney for his on- 
going support for this very important e ffort at a crucial time in our economic history 7 . . . 


north- Shore Warkferiea Investment Beard 
70 Washington Street, Suite 314 


http :// archive . constantco!itact:com'fs074-' 1 1 00695 543 250/ar chi ve/1 1 096983 754 IS.hfrtd . 


5/10/201 
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CAAlu. 


Councit for Advancement of Adult Literacy : 

1221 Avenue of the. Am e ricas - 44* FI oor New Yd rk, NY 1 0 02 0 2 1 2 * S 1 2-2 3 6 2; 


Gait Sparigenberg: 
President 


March 27,. 20 1 2 


Tie Honorable John i'ietGey 
U.S. House of R ep!:esent3ti'(.'es 
Washington, DC 2051 5 

Dear Rep. Tismuy; 

I -am writing oh behalf of the members of tile National Commission bit Adult Literacy and as 
president ofCAAi, a national leadership organization dedicated to advancing adult education, 
adult ESL, aud workforce skills m America. Specifically, wo wish to express our support tor HR 
4227, your 20 12 bill to reform and reauthorize the Workforce investment Act of 1998. W e deeply 
appreciate your leadership and feat of Representative . Miller’s and Hinojosa's in. developing and .. . 
introducing this impoitani bill. 

Wc are especially pleased that RR 422'/ incorporates: large portions of the Adult Education 
and Economic Growth Act introduced by Rep. Ruben I-Imojosa, which builds on the 
recommendations of the National Commission 's Reach Higher, America report issued in 2008. 
While wc can always offer suggestions ot some of the Bill's provisions, there is much in it that we 
applaud. W e are pie as ed to support KR422 7. 

We appreciate feat itrisilbcfo recoguiHoii of Aduli Education 'as a cote program; that it shows, 
understanding of both the differences aad similarities of adult education and workforce education ia 
its provisions for Title I and H; that it includes strong provisions to support the crucial role- of 
technology, iiAiiimi leadership activities, and eoiiiprehcnsivc siate planning;' that ii gives priority 
and definition to Career Pathways for both Title I and Title II programs, in a way that includes roles, 
for adult education; that it restores an independent National Institute dedicated solely to adults; that 
it improves the Adult Education Performance Accountability System by recognising work 
readiness asaii import an? outcome; and other features, 

As! beheve you know, other nations are fast outstripping America ill boosting the adiicaikical . 
levels of their young and. working age adults. They are showing consistent decade- to-deeade . 
progress in enhancing die education levels of their adult populations, while the U.S. is losing 
ground. Of the 30 nations in the OECD ifee market the United States is the only nation where 
young adults are less educated. than fee previous generation. 

Further, a huge munber of adults need help with their job and college readiness skills upgrading.. 
About 88 million adults face at least one major educational barrier — no high school diploma, no 
college, or lack of adequate ESL profs deucy - feat limits their access to needed college, job 
training, and jobs. As Reach Higher, .America stresses, neglecting fee adult population in need of 
basic education, we also harm fee prospects of the next generation. Moreover, one ia four working 
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families iji ctr country is low income, and one in tfvery"J&v« ehilcreii lives in poverty. Parents; and 
Earcgiycrs ip iTiiinv oniigsy ht^ehnidN kek.fhy ctlncki. ion and-'ski i 1 * to Move into joBa Wat pay a, 
tamily- sustaining -wajse. Adiilf ed-j cation can move these people tUWafd iit« posteeW'Vsdary 
education or job training that will Kelp them out oHow- wage jobs, and,, in the process, improve the 
lusrrimg and crYVpioynieni pnixpeihs of their eiiiidfiUL 

It is 'well documented that- America i.s losing its place as; a world leader hi educatioa'and becoming 
Ibss "cotTipdutivc every day, and fnai we used «, iimiig adtrlt cduealiim and workforce skills system, 
to tiam. back this tide,. ' Yet- our existing adult education, system- presently ■' lacks th d peso iirces add 
framework to • prepare adu its for the w orkjiJ ace or transition iiig to col lege'. HR 4227 . is . tt highly 
important- -step id this- direction. 

Y aiu bill ie cogilikds 1 hat- t i’ \VS am to rKWaji; "cmnjpctitiye in this increasingly glnbal.tzeii economy ,, 
wb hoed to reform anu. gro w the Adult Bditcatiod sVidOm lo reads massive aumbsrs of add lls.-./ We 
must ensure that once, these- adult Ibafners arc- re-engaged, in farther education, more-wili be ready 
faf colic ge and -job 'trainings soccers fit Sly complete their degrees or certificates, and end up. in jobs 
or -beftir. jobs tfiaV will'' ptiy them ticioagh to Support their families, 

RR 422 / wili promote more comprehensive planning, with key' stakeholder' aiihe table- including 
greater im'oi veMeai ■ of biii; isles-; , workforce,, and state- ageacies as vvelfas ailuli:- education to assure 
felt many -more adults, both 'potential and in.',’ miibeal- workers, are bet Lei- served and moved 
effective !y.-.ai ong to pathways to 'good jobs -and- -educabnn. 

We know thaf.Rs-pTesentafivss fuxx, McKee!;, and fleck, have also 'Mitten serious bills- that 
attempt to- address the need to improve our workforce system. . While we have concerns, about how 
they address the. Adult Education system, we believe these differences can be addressed as Use 
■process unfolds. 

The {iatiou ttweds a worUoice iysfodi that meets die deeds of the '-2 I s ' Cfufeiy.- We 'coia plioiieiit ybit 
ori your efforts to create opportunity arid jobs for oar nation’s workforce-.. 

We also hope that- you and your colleagues will be able to proceed on a bipmisari basis to- reform, 
abd reauthorize the Workforce Investment'. Act in .201 2. We look forward to working with -you to 
achieve Ibis goal. 

Sincerely, 
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David Perdue, former Chairman & CEO, Dollar General Corporaiion {Comriifesiori Chairman); 
international businessman 


Morten Baiar, .President Hmerifas, Coiranumcstteis Workers of AeiiSoea 

Hah, Gerald Baliles, D ireetur, Miller Cdlfor of P ublSc Arfairs, University of V irgioia: foriiisf 
Governor of Virginia 

David Berej.fertnsf President, and:' Chief Opetstlag Officer; Dollar General Corporation .... 

Rnrieri BlrisfcFtiOB , f? it As sociaTc f 'AtsmTusSioncr of Education for the Commoinvenlih o f M A 

Msrioa Craift, Director, Center on Poverty; Work, and Opportunity, University of North Carolina 

John Comings, Oiieelor, Mariana! Comer for lire Study of Adult Learning sfid Literacy, Graduate 
■ Sehool of Education* Hart- arc! University 

Sharon i>ar.?Mg, President and Founder, National. Center for Family Literacy 

S'amiio! HMpeiiti, Senior Pei !6w 'and. Founder, American Youth'. Policy Pcifuro 

Paul Hairiisgtsns; President and CEO, 'Beebok Infernariofial (currently president and CEO, Eastern 
Bell .Sports) 

George li ess S itgc-r, Pres id eat. ansi C E< h i wotiwVi industri e s International, [fie . 

Cheryl D, King (Study Director}, foriner Deputy Secretary and Coitanissiorier of Adult Education 
and W erfcforce Deveiepmeot i n Kentucky ; cumin tly ? iesiiikn i of K en tut ky. VV isL-y an Co t lege 

Bridget LaiJuunt, Vice Chair, U.S. National Commission on Libraries atid Information Science; 
past Chair and current member, Illinois bciueattoiia? Labor Relations Board 

Hob.. Ray Marshall, Rapopori Cenfenma! Chari in Economics and Public Affairs; University of 
Texas;. former U.S. Secretary of Labor 

Gall Mellow, President, LuGuardia CoirnniEiity College 

Owen Mud eland, President, Correctional- Education Association; Supt of Schools, Oklahoma 
Department of Corrections 

Marie sMa.iick. Jajnes QuiUen Chair, .East Tennessee State University; President Emeritus, 

Southern Regioiial Education Hoard (SRB8): charred Board of National Assessment, of Educational 
Progresatuider three presid eels 

Karen Nftrasaki, President Asian American .1 tisLico Center: 'V.ici: Chair; Le&kishifi Conforctiee on 
Civil Rights; Vice .President of Coalition for 0 omprehensive Imiisigration Reform 
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Juitn Olivarez, President, Grand Rapids Gxnmunity College, member,; Board of National Institute: 
for Literacy 


CarSSds freiis, Commissioner, 
Development, recant President, 
Chair-dee i of Western Inters tat 


Oregon Department nf t-ommnniiy 
Natfouai. Council on StaieDireeM* 
; Cornmissiyu un Higher Education 


Collages and Workforce. 

■ of' Community C ullages;- 


Ho ii."l *ais? Sawyer, Oh \ a ' K la li; fed ati >n ■ form cr member U ■ S , I! ytise 0 ! Scpreiscinlaiivdsi-. Ah tJkiiv 
National Literacy Act of i 99 1 

.Horn Georgs- Sissies, Director Gent-rsl of U. S. Eorcigii Service and Assistant Secretary Sir Human 
Kesources, U-.S,. Dep srtiiiei.it tif State (retired My. 2 007); fertner U.S. Ambassador to many 
countries 

Gsil'SpaBgeHbtTg fCoramissios Manager), President, Cbimcil for .Advancement of AMfL Literacy; 
fohiwi- bperati a g lieadi .'Business- Cmulcii fbr Effective' Litemoy 


Andrew Sun?, Professor of Labor Economics, .Director. ofCeriier for Labor Markets todies, . 
NortKeasicsti C. Jtii vers'ity 


"Robert Wedge worth, Pa3t?re-jidect& CEO-, Prolitevacy Worldwide (retired. lime. 2007}? fdnijej: 
President, American Ltli fairy Association 

William White. President and Chairman, me'ChfirLs Stewart-Mntt Konnriation 
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18 S3 New Hampshire Avartue fSW 
First Floor 

Washfogten, DC 200€S-2520 
USA 


Telephone 292 52S 341 & 
Fax 202 328 341 3 


Washington Office 


April 13,2012 

The Honorable John Kline 
Chairman 

Committee Education and the Workforce 
21 81 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 2051 5 

Dear Chairman Kline: 

On behalf of the American Library Association (ALA), : r am writing to thank you for introducing M .R; 
4297, the Workforce investment Improvement Act of 2012. We are encouraged that the 
Committee on Education and fne Workforce is moving forward with the. reauthorization of the 
Workforce investment Act and are particularly pleased your legislation would: 

■* Authorize public libraries that carry out employment, training, and literacy services as. 
additional one-stop partners under section 121 (b)(2)(B); an d 

• Authorize a library as an eligible provider under section 203(3) (F) of the Adult. Education 
and Family Literacy Education Act. 

Libra ries play an indispensable role in providing workforce development and adult education and. . 
literacy services in communities across th® nation. However, we be sieve that libraries can play an 
even larger role in helping to meet the needs of our employment and training system if we 
strengthen the capacity of libraries to obtain support under the Workforce investment Act, 

Accordingly, ALA asks that you also include provisions in H R. 429" that would help support the 
critical role libraries play in improving our workforce development activities. Specifically, ALA asks 
that you add language to H.R,. 4297 to: 


workforce investment activities with employment, braining, and literacy services 
carried out by public libraries under section 1 12(b); 

* Bis life We local plan includes <s description of how the- local board will coordinate 
workforce investment activities carried out in the focal area with employment, 


Authorize digital literacy activities under the Adult Education and Family Literacy 
Education Act; and 

Authorize empiQymerrt resource centers in public libraries to provide access to 
workforce development activities and information related to training services and 
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"(3/ projects to develop and Implement employment resource centers m public 
libraries to provide unemployed arid, unde fen? pi oyeti indivi duals Access to 
workforce devef opme nt aetsvitie s-a rid: info rm aflbn related to train Ihg servi Ces and 
ern ploy merti opportunities which may include — 

"(A j resume developmerst acjtivitfss, job. bank internet searches, aha 
workshops on career information; 

($.)'• add It educatJO n and I jteracy actlv Hies; and 

(C) acquisition of database licenses to improve access to career certification 
activities arid licensing practice tests, and to im prove Workforce skills,’’ 

Thank you for: your work thi/S far, as you continue efforts to reauthoffee the Workforce I n vestment 
Act; we ask tllat you consider our recommendations fc help support the critical role pu blic libraries 1 
play, in prbviding.accestsio workforce development. activities and internist ion related to training. ■ 
services' and employment. opportunities: 


Sincerely,- 



iLfhiiy 3 hekeloff, Executive Director 
Washington Office, American Library Association 


2 
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CoipsNetwork 

AmMH^ad 

uwrvPics 8»rxi «KS5t3»rv*taSW« 


w#.ef) rp-SR »tw&rfe.afg 


Ma rch 17 , 2012 

Hon. John Tierney 
US House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Representative Tierney; 

I am writing on behalf of The Corps 'Network (T'CN) to support HR 4227, The Workforce 
investment Act of 2012 to reauthorize the Workforce investment Act (WlA). We appreciate 
your leadership on this important issue. 

Service and Conservation Corps are a direct descendant of the Depression -era Civilian 
Conservation Corps, in which three million young men dramatically improved the nation’s 
public lands while receiving food, shelter, education, and a precious $30-s-month stipend. The 
Corps Network’s member Service and Conservation Corps operate in every state and the 
District of Columbia* Over 30,000 Corpsmembers, ages 16-25, annually mobilize approximately . 
289,000 comm u nlty vdu t steers who in con] un clip n with Corpsin embers generate 13.5 mi i Hon . 
hours of service every year. 

Today's Service and Conservation Corps, provide a wealth of conservation. Infrastructure- 
improvement/ and human service projects-those identified by communities as important. Sbrhe 
Corps improve and preserve our public lands and national parks. Others provide critical energy 
conservation services, including weatherization, restore natural habitats and create urban parks 
and gardens. Still others provide disaster preparation and recovery to' under-resourced 
communities. Finally, Corps improve the quality of life in low-income cam muni ties by ’ 
renovating deteriorating housing. and. providing support to in-schoo! and after school education 
programs. 

VVe sre particularly pleased that HR 4227 recognizes the important rtiie that youth service arid 
conservation corps play in educating and training youth, particularly - disconnected youth, for . 
jobs. Over the course of the fast three-plus decades, Corps- across the country have helped 
hundreds of thousands of youth enter the workforce. 

The national unemployment rate is now? 8.3. percent, but for workers without a high school 
diploma, it is 12.9 percent {4.6 percentage, points higher than those' with a high school diploma . 
and 5.6 percent higher than those with some college), in March, the unemployment rate for 
teenagers was 23.8 percent, more, than three times the rate for adult men and Women {7.7 
percent), 50 percent higher than for blacks (14.1 percent) and more than twite the rate for . 

His panics (io. ? percent). Youth unemployment is a problem that threatens the economic 
stability of families and communities throughout this nation. 

.. 1100 *3 Street, NW: Suits 1000, Vvfeshington, DC 20305 p:. 202,737. 6375 f: 202. 737. 3277 ■ ' ... ' 
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Therefore, we siso support your decision not to consolidate Youth Activities funding into an 
adult-focused Workforce Investment fund. We believe that there must be a Youth. Activities 
funding stream because in our experience whenever youth and adults are included in the same- 
stream, the adults receiiye more services than the youth. 

Youth unemployment continues to remain unacceptably highv Disadvantaged and Out-of- 
school youth have limited access to job training and education resources that will assist: them in 
finding and keeping jobs. We hope that you, and your colleagues, will proceed on a bipartisan 
basis to reauthorize the Workforce Investment Act, and in the process further strengthen those 
provisions that link service and conservation corps more closely to the workforce system and 
expand the ability of corps to serve disconnected youth. 

We look forward to working with you to achieve this goal; 

Sincerely, 

'/fttJui flu* (bMutfi. 

Mary Ellen Ardouny 

Vice President of Externa! Affairs 
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COUNCIL OF STATE ADMINISTRATORS OF VOCATIONAL 

Rehabilitation 

* Research- Court, Suite 4 5® 

Rockville. MD 29350 
(301) 519-8023 phenfc- 
w w v>- ^ehabact wo t k .-org . 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

Sii;filiiin A. Wo-.-iJoreRii 
sivflodiTfEcn93iT»h.il}!Witifjilrfi.iji^ 


Aprii iS, 2012 


OFFICERS 



Kim Pa iA 

Secreiary/neastfrer 
Charlene- D*ysr 


Congressman George' Miller, Ranking Member 
U.S, Committee on Education and the Workforce; 
2181 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Miller: 


REGIONAL REPS 



Ragion il 


Region It I 
Robert Doyfe- 
New Castle, OF- 


ffeqfo/i V 



Mike O'Drier. 
Oklahoir.9 City, OK . 
Region VH 
l,*ark Schulfe- 


Lincoln, NE 
Region W 
N^nny Smith. 

Oa.ivni-. GO- 
Region IX 

Katharine Lavantiowsky 
PlTOOilfe, K 

Chsiyl 'A'alsh, 

Juneau. m 



Oh behalf of the Council of State Administrators of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
(CSAVR), ! submit this letter as our record of opposition to many of the major 
provisions of HR 4297. If is the belief, of our membership ihst such provisions wifi 
be detrimental to the access,, delivery and employment outcomes for Americans 
with significant disabilities. 

The following represents the CSAVR’s list of concerns with.' HR 4297: 

* CSAVR is opposed to tie downgrading of the Office of the Commissioner of the. 
Rehabilitation Services. Administration (RSA). As the primary agency in the 
federal government with responsibility -for the employment of individuals with 
disabilities, CSAVR’s members believe downgrading this office diminishes the. 
importance of the VR program, and devalues the employment of Individuals with, 
disabilities. 

** CSAVR supports the. maintenance of statutory 'language in the Act concerning 
the Comprehensive System of Personnel Development (CSPD) and the 
maintenance of qualified rehabilitation professionals and paraprofessionais, HR. 
4297 disallows the use of Title 3 training funds for the education of rehabilitation 
personnel, the long-term result of which will be declining numbers of 
rehabilitation professionals and a negative impact on the employment of people 
with disabilities. While we understand the intent of HR 4297 to reduce 
duplication and acknowledge that staff training could be paid from Title 1 funds, 
the reality is that there are already insufficient funds to serve VR consumers 
from Title I funds, and that would have priority over staff training. It is critical 
that we maintain the option to educate rehabilitation personnel with Title 3 
funds, to ensure that, consumers have access to qualified staff who are trained- 
to address the unique vocational rehabilitation and counseling needs of 
individuals with the most significant disabilities, to assist business in attracting 
highly qualified employees with disabilities, and to ensure positive employment 
outcomes. 
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CSAVR. acknowledges that HR 4297 provides no option for the State VR 
Director to have a seat on the State Board, but it. is not guaranteed, in 
addition, State VR Directors have been removed from local workforce board's. 
As a mandatory partner in the WIA who represents the unique needs of 
individuals with the most significant disabilities,, It is critical for VR to have a 
strong voice at the State and local level to ensure, the.. employment needs of 
individuals with: disabilities, including those with the most significant 
disabilities are adequately represented. 

Since the authorization of W! A in. 1.99BV payment of infrastructure costs have 
been of concern to ail core' partners in WIA, due to limited funding. Advocacy 
for line-item funding for infrastructure has been il harilmous from ail partners in 
the workforce, system , CSAVR supports State VR agencies paying their fair 
-share of Costs, irr centers, where VR agencies are co-locafed; . however, the 
provisions in HR 4297 afford many opportunities for funds to be siphoned 
from Title 1 funds, included but. npt : limited; to. the payment of additional easts 
over and above infrastructure for the; operation of one-stop centers,., costs for 
the provision of one-stbp center services 1 to consumers served by core 
partner programs; although under the ADA,. individuals with disabilities should 
Have access to the services of the public workforce system, just as- any other 
individual would" have, without assistance, from vocational rehabilitation. 
CSAVR is ai so concerned with provisions in NR 4297 that allow casts to foe. 
b ased on proportion ate use. as th is te rm Is; not. defined , H R 4297 a Iso a Hows, 
for funds to be taken from mandatory partners who. are included In a Unified 
State Plan as: a contribution to the Workforce Innovation Fund. These are a 
few examples, of opportunities to furt her diminish . the limited funding available 
to. provide, services to individuals with disabilities. who want to work, if 
significant numbers, of employment outcomes were obtained for VR 
consumers through the' public workforce system, the. provision, of substantial 
funding for the system would foe appropriate; however this is not the reality, 
VR counselors are uniquely qualified to work with persons with very . 
significant disabilities. Programmatic accessibility remains. a significant 
problem for people with disabilities who seek services from one-stop centers,. 
Until these issues are sufficiently addressed and resolved,. CSAVR opposes, 
the contribution of significant resources to a system that cannot, meet the 
needs of the populations served by vocational rehabilitation. 

HR 4297 repeals funding for the supported employment program. CSAVR 
understands the intent of HR 4297 to reduce duplication by acknowledging 
that supported employment can be. end is provided under Title 1 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973,. as Amended, . negating the need for supported, 
employment funding under a separate, title. The caveat is that funding under 
the. separate title does not require state matching funds as Is required by Title 
1, Thus by repealing Title V!, and roiling; supported employment into Title 1 
that requires a. 2 1.3% state match, services to individuals needing supported 
employment will be severely limited as significant nu mbers of states are 
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already unable to provide the state match to capture a!! federal funding 
available to them, Adding additional federal funds to. require state match will' 
further reduce sep/ice end supports available 1 to individuals with the most 
significant disabilities -who require these services io. go to work. 

HR 4297 supports a; set-aside of 10% of Title T funds for the provision of 
pre-employment transition services- and transition services to students with 
disabilities. The CSAVR strongly. supports the; provision of services to 
transition students to students with disabilities, but has advocated, for line-item 
funding for transition, services that does not require state match. Based on the. 
numbers of students to be served nationally, state vocational rehabilitation 
agencies will hut be able to serve this population, adequately, without, 
restricting services la adults with ■disabilities who are seeking, employment, 
duo to limited fiscal and staff resources, CSAVR also opposed the 
prescriptive nature 5f pre-employment transition services and won id advocate 
for more flexibility for state VR agencies to provide these services. The 
Unified State Plan process should permit for the establishment of priorities for 
the unique needs of that state. 

HR 4297 adds a new Section 109 A - CoilaborafiOR with Industry. The 
CSAVR strongly opposes the omission of State VR Agendas as an 
appropriate, entity to be included, with others named in this, section > to 
participate or partner in the proposed Collaboration . Since funding for this 
Collaboration will be provided through grants from- Tide 1 funding, state VR 
agencies, as- appropriate, should have the opportunity to partner in this 
initiative. 

As a final comment, the CSAVR wishes to express significant concern with 
th e Perfrj n nance Accou nta hallly sysfe m p roposed i n H R 4 297 . Section 136 
refers to the percentage of program participants who. are employed during the 
first or second full, calendar quarter after exit from the program. Assuming 
that exit from the program refers to. case closure, VR does not close persons 
from the program until they are fully stabilized in employment and have bean 
working a minimum of 90 days. This definition of “exit from the program" is. 
very different from DDL programs and is but one example, of CSAVR’s 
concerns with the establishment of common performance measures.. A. 
second, area of concern is credit given for the attainment of credentials, While 
CSAVR. believes that individuals who obtain recognized post-secondary 
credentials or secondary school diplomas have better employment 
opportunities and outcomes, it is the employm ent outcome and not the 
attainment of a credential that should be measured for the work programs, 
such as Vocational Rehabilitation and the One-Stop Centers. While the 
attainment of credentials seems very appropriate as a performance outcome 
for Title Ell of WIA, we do not. behove it to be an appropriate, measure for Title i : 
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or Titfe V. In addition, individual choice and services supporting job retention, 

following & disability, may not include the attainment of credentials. 

Common performance measures imply that ait things are equal across core 
programs, and this is simply not the case. Differences in populations served, in 
the level of signifies nee of- disability of individuals served, differences: in the 
comprehensive. approach to individualized services, length and the costto deliver 
services are drastically different for VR consumers than for consumers. served by- 
other: core partners in WIA. Unless these differences can be addressed through 
adjusted, levels of performance for the VR Program, or unless common 
performance measures yyfll. not be used to compare systems in any manner; 
CSAVR has significant concerns with a 'system of common performance, 
measures. 

CSAVR. does believe that each system under WIA should have meaningful 
performance measures that accommodate the unique nature- of each of the 
programs and believes that the current standards and indicators for the 
vocational Rehabii station prog ra m are moa ni ngfui p e rforman ce meas u res for 
Individuals served by VR, Rather than common measures, CSAVR would 
propose making improvements, as appropriate, to existing performance 
measures for core 'partners which- are appropriate measures of- 'accountability 'for 
each program’s authorizing legislation. Modifying data 'Collection systems of core 
programs to capture data for common performance measures and reporting 
requirements will cost- millions, of dollars- that could be better spent on improving 
existing systems for core partners to increase data collection for those elements 
that make sense, based on authorizing, legislation. 

Despite the numerous: concerns foe. CSAVR has with HR 4297, we applaud the 
efforts- of Congresswoman Foxx, Congressman McKeon and Congressman Heck, 
to reform and strengthen the workforce investment system. The CSAVR believes 
that while snany of the reforms are warranted and may improve the overall 
■system, 'they will not benefit the significant number of adults with the most 
significant disabilities who. require specialized services: and supports to gc to 
work, and who. are among the greatest number of unemployed individuals in the 
country. 

The CSAVR is composed of the chief administrators of the public vocational 
rehabilitation -sgendes serving 'individuals with physical arid menial disabilities in 
the States, District of Columbia, and The Territories. These: agencies constitute: 
the state partners in the State-Federal program of . rehabilitation. services provided 
under foe Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as. Amended. 

Since its creation in 1920, the public VR program has assisted more than I S 
million people With significant disabilities in acquiring, and maintaining 
employment. In FY 2010, state VR agencies, served approximately 1 million: 
individuals with disabilities, assisting: 172,000 in entering competitive 
employment. Those who went to work earned about $3 billion in wages in their 
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first year of work and paid approximately $1 billion in federal, state and local 
faxes;, which in 2-4 years wil pay back the cost of their VR services. Data 
coiiected an the public VR; program demonstrates its proven track record for 
return on investment, despite tmnendous challenges with insufficient funding to 
serve ail eligible individuals , 

However, VR is. much more than an employment program , The program employs 
qualified rehabilitation professionals to identify, the unique. strengths, resources, 
priorities, concerns, abilities, capabilities,, interests and informed choices of 
eligible rridiyitiua is. so that- 1 n d IVfd u al feed : plans can be developed to ensure : 
quniity earner advancement and ongoing job sticcess, features that oari positively 
influence the bottom line for business, and bur nation’s; economy as a whole , 
Through a. partnerships between CSAVR arid the 80; VR agencies,, we provide 
busihes a.-vyitit high qua ii ty tech ii iba i assista nee, con sulfation and talent 
acquisition access ip : attract hirer- and retain high quality employees with 
significahl disabilities, This service. The National Employment. Team (The NET},, 
has resulted: In partnerships that hays spawned, national initiatives with private, 
state arid federal ^employers - ail leading to jobs for Americans with disabilities. 

I share this ihformaiioR with you as a conclusion to CSAVR’s opposition to HR 
429'/;. based- on our belief that tl to eiemerits Of success 1 speak of, related to. the.-, 
public VR program’s success ih assi sting persons with disabilities with gainful 
eroplqymeht,.. arc sorely iackrhg for this population in the public workforce system. 

As a mandatory partner in the Workforce Investment 'Act. Of 1 998, state VR 
agencies have, made significant strides in partnering with one-stop career centers 
in a number of areas including^ fotit not limited to, co-location of offices, cross 
training of staff- contributions to infrastructure funding and. working with 
employers. Progress has also been made in making one-stop career centers- 
physically accessible to. persons with disabilities, although in many areas 
programmatic: accessibility is still a significant concern, in addition to our ongoing 1 
concerns with programmatic accessibility, the Amendments proposed in HR 4297 
will make; it more difficult for state VR agencies to partner in Wl A and for peopie 
with disabilities' to have increased employment opportunities ttirough. the public 
workforce, system. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment 


Re specif Oily s U bm itied s . 



Stephen A. Wbodersdti 
Chief Executive Officer 
C-SAVR. 
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April 13, 2(512' 

The'. Honorable John Kline, Chairman 
House Com its it tee? on Education 'and' the Workforce 
2181. Rayburn House Office Building 
WasWftgWn, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Si line-. 




The. Association of Fa rrn wo rtcer. 0 (jportun i ty Programs is the national federation of public and private 
no n-p rofit age'nd es th at provide job tra ; r»i ng, placement, and oth er services, to our nation's eligible 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers and, thereby, assisting, farmers and ranchers across America. The 
program has beers prig of the Department of Labor's federal job framing pro grams since the early 1970s. 
Under the Workforce investment Act {W!AJ it is authorized at Title 1/ Section 157, 


if H.S, 4297 were enacted, it. would have a devastating impact on vulnarafcle- populations arid oh the 
■ agricultural sectors employment training needs; Migrant and .seasons! farmworkers are an exceptionally 
hafd-to-serve population with unique barrier's that the. tradhiona I universal access model would not he 
able to effectively' serve; in fact, it is tin likely that "more than 3 handful of agricultural workers would Us. 
served each year, compared to the thousands who reach good careers through the. current national 
program.. 


Migrant and: seasonal farmworkers are a highly mobile population, often moving from state to state 
during the spring, summer, and fail., calling into question which state has the financial responsibility to 
serve them. One of the reasons, it h a s always, be eri a ratio n 3} pro gram thro ughou? the variou s iterations 
of fc tiara! workforce development programs is due to the realization that governors should. not be put to 
the position of arguing ever which state, should serve mobile farmworkers or of using federal workforce 
dollars, which are only sufficient to serve fess than one: In twenty eligible job seekers, to serve 
individuals who are not residents of theisr state, in that argument, the farm worker would almost always 
be the loser. 

More ima oitafttiy, our member agencies have achieved an unparalleled level of success with a part of 
the workforce that has significant obstacles to obtaining jobs with self and family-sustaining wages. 

English is often their second language; the average education level is just 7 lii to 8 m grade; they typically 
lack access to affcfrdable transportation; and they experience an array or health and personal problems' 
stemming from the extreme poverty they endure, Yet, they persevere, usually obtaining good, family 
sustaining jobs after receiving the. tailored' training and placement services our members provide.. 

We are proud to. note that since the establishment of the Common Measures, this program has 
performed at a very high level. In most quarters, the program operates at the highest level of a!! of 
DOL's programs that utilize the Common: Measures. For. exam pie; the most recant report from DOL that 

The HaSiowl Ngaraiiah- <iS 
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compares programs shows the Nations! farmworker lobs Program (NFJP) produced ail entered 
employment rate of 83%: and an employment retention rate of BOSS. Those are excellent results; 
especially when we consider that most of the rural areas in Which this program operates are stil! 
expafiertcing a debilitating economic recession, with uneiiipioyrilent rates in excess of the national 
average. ■ 

It iVfdr these reasons that we must oppose thd s'Sitninaiitai of Section 167 of the W1A contamed ih 
H.R.4297. 

There is really no Way m igra rit and sea sOilsl farmworkers cart be: adequately served under a totally Stale 
run system of job training, especially one which carries no funding mandats for service to this, 
population. It is well sstabi is tied' that the overwhelming majority of One Stop Career Centers relies ori 
mandatory partners, .such as the agencies that, ivork with farmworkers, to serve vulnerable populations; 
While our member agencies are. usually co- lbcated in One Stop Centers; if is clear from over 12 years of 
practice that absent our agencies' presence, this population, with its special heads for flexible work 
hours and training sites, arid: culturally and linguistically prepared staff, could not ha served, 
Farmworkers need the active Outreach that our members provide, reaching them In remote locations- 
before oriifter normal work hours and. even on weekends,, 


All of fhesfc reasons make it imperative that firm workers continue to foe served by 3 national program. . 
Tiier efore we urge you to consider these facts as you re-examine the various parts of H.ft. 4297. Without, 
a restoration uf the Section 167 pregram as s separate national program, we must oppose H.R. 42S7. 


Sincerely, \ \\ ^ /[/l 

/] 4s j 


/DavidA,St4iiss,^ecytive Dlraktai 


>0 . -dp^r'r\- 

r " , '< n_ , x r u, 

£fni& Fibres, President 


Cc: Committee members 
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April 16,2012 


CoiTimittse oil Education arid the Workforce . 

I LS . House id'RepreserUalives. 

Washington. DC 20515 

Dear Representative: .. 

Oil behalf of thfc National Count: U of La RaziviNCLR)— the largest national Hispanic civil rights 
and advocacy organization in the United States- -I strongl y urge you to oppose the "Workforce 
liivcstancnt Improvement Act. of 2012” (H,R, 4297) and to support the "Workforce Investment. 
Act -of 2012” (H.E. 4227). H.R,. 4297 "would severely reduce die public tviirkforcu in vestment 
system’s ability to provide the targeted: and intensive workforce preparation services that both 
job-seekers and employers need the most. 

Latino worlmrs are Our economic future: currently J 5% of workers, Latinos will account for 
fully one- third of the- labor force: by 2050, But there is ample evidence that one-size-fits- all 
workforce programs have a uaKlenoy to ‘Cream,’ foe using limited resources tm -those workers 
most ready for employment; less, than b alf of those current) y rece iving intens ive services or 
Lraiiimg under the Workforce liivesiment Act are lowdncome. W ithotit' direction to focus on 
workers who need intensive services — such as.Lati nos with limited Basic education, or English 
skills — our workforce Investment system has tended to prioritize a high, volume of job 
placemen® that require limited intervention. H.R. 4297 would exacerbate this through measures 
to: 

* Eliminate, both by repeal and consolidation, more than two dozed program s serving a range 
of populations and service needs and form a single workforce investment fund 

® Eliminate the priority of service provision for tow income individuals and public assistance 
. recipients ; 

* Remove the requirement to include a range of community stakeholders as board members 

The goal of improving our workforce investment system’s efficiency can. be accomplished 
vvi thrmt teari rig it down . An ai ternaii ve proposal, the "Wt irk fore e I nvestmen t A cl of 2012” (H.R. 
4227). would strengthen. the system’s relevance in the new economy while ensuring that. Latino 
and oth er groups of h igh -needs workers receive servic es thro ugh measures to : 

* Reward meaningful sen' ice to low-s k sited indi viduals attai ning "measurable has ic ski I f 
gains” 

*• Ensure that services meet, businesses 5 needs by emphasizing sector-based approaches and 
acquisition of industry-recognized credentials 

* Eneoura ge system ai i grime? 1 1 and e ffieicney thro u gh coorrii n&li on ai nong programs pro v itiii i g: 
adult education, job training, postsecondary education, and supportive services 
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MCLR urges you to oppose H.K. 4297; which eliminates crucial workforce programming in 
favor of light-touch interventions, and to support FF."R. 4227, which, encourages. strategic and 
intensive workforce development that mecta both workers’ and- business? s' needs.. 


Sincerely. 



Erie Rodriguez 
Vice President 

Office of Research, Advocacy, and Legislation. 
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'S he Honorable John Kline 
Chairman 

Comin ittee on Education arid the Workforce 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 3.051 5. 


The Honorable George Miller. 

Ranking Member 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 205 1 5 


Dear Chairman Kline find Representative Mil.ier: 

Tti advance of the legi.sl.ati re hearing oil the Workforce Investment Act (WfA), we are writing to 
share our serious concerns about many provisions in H.R. 4297, which Was recently introduced 
by Rep. Foxx. Rep. Heck and Rep.. McKean. The bill, diverts funding and sendees from 
vulnerable populations; undermines the capacity to administer and deliver services and reduces 
the range of services available to meet the needs of those smuggling in the labor market. We are 
particularly concerned about the creation of a statewide competition for youth grants in place of 
a youth funding stream for local areas: the. elimination of the authority for supportive services 
and needs-related payments; and the inclusion of a form of super- waiver that allows states to 
consolidate funds from a list of mandatory and discretionary programs. A i though die bill’s 
performance accountability provisions are much improved over the current WTA provisions, it; 
lacks the types of measures, reporting requirements or- incentives that would maintain let alone 
increase the focus on boosting employment and credential attainment outcomes for vulnerable 
populations. 

Of primary, concern, is the lack of strong- safeguards, to ensure that vulnerable populations receive 
services and that. appropriate sendees reach those most in need. In. fact, the hill proposes to 
eliminate an. existing safeguard in WIA — the priority of service for low-incomc adults. Focusing 
public resources on disadvantaged individuals ensures that appropriate services go to those who 
need them and who are likely to benefit from them. It is also important to ensure that federal 
funds have maximum, impact. In. a tight budget, environment, scarce public resources should 
target low- wage workers, those with low education and skill levels and. others who are generally 
not the beneficiaries of education and training investments made by the private sector. 

Research shows that training arid intensive sendees for participants, particularly for 
disadvantaged adults, are likely to pay off. A recent non -experimental evaluation in 12 states 
estimated that the average Increase in earnings for women who participated in Workforce 
Investment Act (WIA) Adult training is nearly $3,400 per year, or 26 percent, of average 
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earnings. The impact for men who participated in WIA Adult training is SI ,700 per year,. or 
about i.5 percent of average earnings. As WIA reauthorization -proceeds, policymakers should, 
lint ignore this evidence; rather, they should build on die capacity of the workforce system to 
impro ve outcomes for low-income adults, disconnected youth and individuals with barriers to 
employment 

In out View, the problem is not pro I iteration of workforce programs, Merely reducing the total, 
nii mber of programs, is not the answer. Rattier, the solution is to bring to bear the strengths and 
resources of multiple delivery systems to build pathways to employment end postsecondary 
success for those In the nation’s workforce., particularly low-income adults and youth. 

Sincerely, 


i? f^l; U' 

Evelyn Gaiizgiass 

Director, Workforce Development. 

CLASP 
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The Honorable Virginia Foxx . 

I Chairwoman, Subcommittee on Higher Education & Workforce Training 

! Committee on Education and the Workforce 

U.S. House of Representatives 
2181. Rayburn House Office Building- 
Washington, XXG. 2051 5 

Dear Chairman Rime and Chairwoman Fbxxi 

We are writing on behalf of the businesses, nonprofits, comcninity colleges, arid staff that make 
up the National Job Corps Association to express our opposition to the provision within H.R. 

4297 — the Workforce Investment Improvement Act that would essentially end uur noli oil’s single, 
mosl effective career preparation program for at-risk youth by consolidating, it into a block grant 

While we are not- opposed to the efforts of the. bill as a whole to streamline the nation's 
workforce programs to increase efficiencies and accountability, block- granting the. Job Corps, 
program, is a counterproductive proposal. At a time when Congress is focused on. increasing the 
cost-effectiveness of government, this will make Job Corps more costly and less effective. It is. 
our fervent hope that this specific provision will be removed from this bill. 

Job Corps Works 

Over 50 years. Job Corps has ltotied a unique model that has proven successful: Job Corps’ 
model is a public-private partnership that utilizes performance-based competition, among private 
operators to yield the highest return on investment for taxpayers and the best possible outcomes, 
for students. It is the only job training program that employs this market-based model and it is 
also the nation -s most effective training program for the population it serves. These two facts are. 
directly correlated. 

The Job Corps model cannot function efficiently or effectively as a state-based program. The 
program’s success relies heavily on interstate enrollments, placements, and. competition; A stale- 
based program would also inject more government administration into the program inefficiently 
shi :lling more resources to the pnbii e side of J o b Corps* pu blic-pnv ate partnership . 

Block-Granting Job Corps Will Increase Spending era Government Administration 
Turning. Job. Corps’ funding and administration over to the states would sacrifice efficiencies, of 
scale and necessitate the creation of fifty new state bureaucracies to manage procurements and 
oversight For example, instead -of the six, contracting officers that currently manage Job Corps 
procurements, there would need to be 50 in the state bureaucracies more than eight times as 
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'Lualbcy ! B lock-gcaiiting Job Corps would umiecesSar ily Increase spending on government % 

administration by tens of millions of dollars, at the expense of taxpayers and the young 
Americans Job Corps serves. 

Block- granting would also increase die program's operational costs.. Job Corps currently 
capitalizes on efficiencies of scale to reduce operating costs s including expenditures on 
enrollment and placement services., in formation technology services, energy, supplies, technical 
assistance, and architectural design, services for Job Corps facilities. All of these costs would 
increase in a state -administered program, costing taxpayers millions of dollars while delivering 
fewer services to students. 


Block-Granting Job Corps Will Reduce Accountability and Student Outcomes 
Job Corps’ national recruitment and placement system is a foundation of the program’s Success.-, 
It allows eligible youth to enroll in the closest center that offers the trade they are i nterested in 
and allows employers in every region of the country to attract qualified -skilled workers 
regardless of their location. Switching to a fractured state, system would limit youth to enrolling 
in the center! s) in their state regardless of whether the centers) -offer hades that interest them. 
This would unquestionably have a negative impact on enrollments anc£ graduation rates, as these 
youth, the majority of whom, have dropped out of school before, become disinterested and 
frustrated. Further, placing students only with employers, in then: state would limit employers’ 
access to qualified workers and lessen the likelihood of graduates -being hired 

Further, Job Corps’ federally administered pcribntiancc management and information system 
allows the performance of operators iiv be compared and ranked nationally which shapes 
procurement decisions. This system fosters accountability arud competition that results in 
innovation and better student outcomes. In a state-administered system, each state would, 
consider a Job Corps center’s effectiveness in a vacuum. Student outcomes would tall as 
operators, arc no- longer, compelled to improve by competition with their peers. 

Rhick- granting Job Corps is not in the best: interests of taxpayers or the disadvantaged youth Job 
Corps is intended to serve and has been opposed by Republicans and Democrats alike over 
several decades. We strongly urge the subtxiimaiitee to amend R.R. 4297 by removing the 
provision that would block-grant Job Corps. 

Sincerely. 

prs, /-'“Vfo'-. cd- — 

Richard F. Schubert T.aVera L. Leonard 

Chan President 

Cc : Ranking Member George Miller, Committee on Fiduc atioit and the Workforce 

Rankins Member Ruben Hinojosa, Subcommittee on Higher Education & Workforce 
Training 
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Aprs! 36, 2812 


The Ho t tu mble Join l -P. Kline, Chairman- 
House Education and- the Workforce Committee 
2 S &1 Ray buni' House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

■ ' [he i-fonotab fo George M Hi er," Rank ing-M i nority ■ Member 
.House Efsucatioti and the Workforce ConmtUtcc 
2181 Rayburn. Hoivsc Office Bu.il fling 
. W as hi ngton, D( ' 205 1 5 

Dear Chairman Kline and Ranking Minority Member Milter; 

The education and Workforce Committee has ad sedated a hearing for this week, on the 
Workforce [nv>gtgyynf Improvement- -Act of 20 3 22* (I-hR, 4.297} anti tire. AFL-CJ.O and. the 
undersigned, labor organ! zat ions write .to express oiu- strong- opposition to HR. 4297. H.R, 429 7 
will have- major iropiicatinns on. the quafi ty of services being delivered to WIA eligible 
participants. as we II as- i tie overall accountability of the system to disadvantaged per sons., 
dislocated workers., young people, and: other popLilaEiohs whosc livelihoods have been severely 
impacted, by -the Great Recession artel continued -mass unemployment. 

More. than. ever., se curing die 'future' for working lies and. rcbuiljirig. foe middle rtotm 

iri otir country depends on-having. access to training, education and skill upgrading,; hnd if ten- 
receiving the guidance necessary tu obtain good jobs: that pay well and have :temily-sn?m tiling 
benefits and clear career pathways. It must be ihc priinaty task of our italic n’ S' workforce 
■development- system- to respond to the economic challenges faced by -di iterant- groups- of 
unemployed, low -wage- and disadvantaged workers.,- arid to do so 'i foil. inarm ei'thaL preserves !he : 
jraesniy of the .system and provides a. voice, for workers in the ’WtA. system ofvrorkfo ce 
drtvcslniuit boards and One-Stop- Career Centers To work effectively, Ihr WiA system ttfusr 
deliver widely aval ! able- services, be publicly administered,, and ensure that particular 
populations receive services customised to' their neeth?. 

HR-4-20? would, unwisely- consolidate categorical programs and combine fond lug,- streams'; 
into a single Workforce- liiveslnient Fimd that would give- states \viclc- discretion u> pick add 
choose eligible groups of parti d pants according -to tlteti- deb logical, predispositions of their 
Governors,. Such consolidation of WIA programs would cl t inmate tire targeting or-, resources -to 
worlterS'.and-cotiiniur-ities where the needs are greatest;. I jv urns, a .single- fund of this type would, 
mak^ programs more- vu liter fibre- to funding cuts and, pit one-group oTtefokers against; another in 
competition: for limited resources. In particular, it i'ses=entiul- 'that the- funding stream for 
dislocated workers be separate and that rapid response continues to- be a mandated state activity' 
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■for which sates have-ad septate resources. Dislocated workers, unemployed persons who teve 
been displaced due to mass Isybfe arid plant -closings, require customised sendees iliat bid Id., 
upon their extended work histories and provide the. necessary- skill tmiii tag to lead them to 
combarahle-enipinyment in. their previous Indus tries* oi-cnaWesilicm to transfer their skills to 
new and am e rging empioyme nt op po fftttiili ss. The extreme: provisions. of. HR. 4297 wilt; 
.inevitably lead to fewer services for dislocated workers- and the degrade tiers of services to Native 
Attieri baits* in igrj) tit and. seasonal Jkmwor&ers, ex-oil eadens refugees, older Americans, 
disadvantaged youth .in dob Corps centers, add other- deserving groups. Such consolidation of 
funding, streams- will undermine' the; accountability- of the oniinr ' WI-A-. system , enataiina states, ta- 
in a nipulale their resources i.ii a triaxmer that will result in the neglect of populations with the 
greatest needs. 

When considcrmig legislation -to modernise the -federal' work force development- system, 
die C.S. Congress should lake action that respects .and promotes the full participation ol'.ali. 
stakeholders -■ i-abor, employers* educators, community- groups, and youth or giiTi i xsitirms- -- iri liic : 
pi arm nig, design and' implementation of -programs'. Unions raid joint labor- management training 
partnerships have. long-' been benenehil- partners in the makeup of skill Irainiitg in^lit aliens, 
e onto bating more than $1.5 billion to die naiion-’s- economy each year, Substantial union, 
involve merit in die. £overnaiiee--3Lruulm'&s«flher federal- workforce development system is- along" 
established and widely accepted practice,. strete fang back- to the composition of .Private Industry 
Councils under the Job Training Partnership Act of i 9K2. 

Organized labor brings a Vitally important-perspective to workforce and economic 
development programs at all levels of- -government- and the private sector. Union members arc: 
experts in iheiv- -Industries find play a critical role, in prompting- economic success and career 
gdvailcemeiTt.ani.oiig- incumbent workers, job seekers and youth. And m industries such as 
construed on,- unions' as referral agents or intermediaries in the. labor, market arc Often: in anrac-h 
better position, than individual employers to know where currciu ami emerging demand will lead 
workers to employment. As- a result, in the construction industry'-, the best. mid- by far the largest. 

■ shiurc- of ndning and workforce development occurs in a joint labor-manageniciic etiviruurueni 

■ where. responsibility is shared. equally between labor and management. Between 2002. ami 201 1-. 

■ snort! than 429,000 apprentices reee ived skill training from jofttl labor-management programs- in- 
this, i ndu stry a tono. 

OrganizCd labor must be fully represented t>n,-WlA -boards so- shaft lift voices of workers ■ 
nre-hcardun the decisions, dint- profoundly affect their- careers, Such full representation, is in 
■accord with the policies of states such as California, where 1.5 -percent of the local boards must be 
composed of representatives of labor organizations.- nom mated by local laboi councils, The 
wholesale elimination of the mandate, for labor representation uni stale and local boards, as- 
proposed- in'H.R. 4-2.97, is .counterproductive given the Strang frock record of many of the unions 
in- sponsoring and providing -high- -quality job training, Such a move .would undermine the 
aceoim lability of the. entire 'WI A system and damage its Standing, in then at loirs public ftp! tcv 


jT.sr.se. 
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We-atst* oppose the -elimination of the Wiigner-Pey'ser Employ iueiit Services, a 3.; proposed 
in H.R. 4297. Sudr proposals usual ly are.itEii tied on the grounds that there is -<i up] italic a 
■between its nine l kins and those oFWlA. However.- this- view: ignores- the met that the Wagner- 
Peyssrsystem is chnrgerf--wkfi other- duties that arc only tangent! ally related la WIA. such as-Fu'c 
eetiifidiibn of the use of forei gn- labor by employers, and the strong financial and structural 
relationship between the Kmployrsicnt Service- and the Stale unemployment insurance- sy stents, 
financed' primarily by the Federal Iff 'trust fund';; the Employ m cm. Service en forces the. iJj work- 
test., a key feature of ifelemnnuig ongoing eligibility' for UI benefits and in tmtesrof high 
u i iettip loy merit; ■ states o (ten. reassign Employment Service- workers- to help with-lhe legally 
complex: fuaetiOti- of processing LIT claims. 

The statewide and "public- structure of the Employment Service id bo- provides' ft useful 
■compSstTieh-i if:' the m-iick more localised afi'd privatized WlA stm-ct.ii re. As- a statewide entity, the- 
employment service agency lias flexibility to work moree-asi ly on a regional. -and interstate- lias! s--. 
and to: respond quickly to emergen dcs by shjfdng shift from one part, of the state to another. Its 
statewide. .mitimlatiod system, which has become- a central component, of state.; regional, and meat 
economic. development strategies, avoids costly ctuplicaiidn. of multiple- local information 
systems and .'the. heftrdi tig of job. orders by local areas. Acoountabiliiy is'laciiitated by- the fact- 
lliai: the staff located throughout a state is par* of a single persoiitiCi -system in which Hiring is 
based on a uniform standard -oTc ompdbnee and ■ skill requirements in order to provide impartial 
and unbiased .service-delivery. 

The future prosperity and well-being of bur society depends upon creating good; family- 
sustaining, jobs and maintaining & World-class workforce that: is- com posed of healthy, highly 
skilled, and well-educated workers. To. meet the challenges trf adiangjug Iribor market m a 
globalized economy, onf nation needs a cohesive national strategy that links substantial, 
investment in job creation to att improved e-due alio t. sal system: and-greater resources directed 
towards basic skills instruction; ski IT upgrading, on ~ : th c-job- train i.lig, and joint la bor-man agerr, tart- 
and registered apprenticeship programs. 

The whale sale devolution of" power over the WT.A- system to ike states, along, with. the. 
extreme requirements in rJ.Kv.42 97 that would hand- over control of State and local Waikforce 
Investment Boards to- the- como rate- sector, detracts iron 3 our nation 's, quest to attein campetilivi;- 
■iuivantagc-iii the inte.niiiti.Qha [ economy.. Giant nig more power to the 1% io dictate the cfnraor- 
opportunities of unemployed j Iow -Ujcociif., anti c i sad vaoiagea- persons does not serve die public- 

We coll upon' iheTJVS, Congress' to ni/iir! ium our ija.doiVs coni.nv.iii'neht to a piibiidly- 
' operated vrarkfo ree cl eveiophi erit -sy stein, lira 1 feature s ' ha lane ed re pro s'entati o n among, a!! 
stakeholder* who. are .airrentiy involved in workforce investment boards, fhe system must place- 
a greater emphasis on .providing the sort- of skill training; that will place participants on. the road 
to high-ski II jobs with, cl ear- opporfimi ties' for future career iidvaneernetfL That, system won In 
•benefit, greatly from- the imrbdirctjon nf regional, service strategies, in, which boards "Work with 
labor, business, community., the. Employment Services, and labor-managcmctir, secior 


" 3 . 
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partnerships' Jo idenirify .the growing, high- ski ■ I sectors of die regional economy- and -ensure ihai 
workers are prepared for those job opportunities, Boards should also devote greater resources to 
working with fclicsr labor, business and- community partners to Liven; layoffs by advising firms- 
about the options available to- maintain -eiiiplayHidiL. 

America is. searching for national leadership- and- £ way forward toward h bet ter frith re. 
Wd. must craft a comprehensive approach to workforce devefopnientariri the bipartisan political 
support to back up that ccinmiiiisem. 

Sincerely, 


■American .Federation, of Laboi: anti Congress of Industrial 
Organisations (AFL-CIQ) 

American Federation of Kialtv. Chuntv arid Municipal employees 
(AFSCMEj 

American Federation of Teachers (AFT) 

Building and Coil sir uetiou Trades DepaftUiduh.AFL-CIO, (BCTD) 
Inter nations! Association of Machinists and Aetos pac eWenkcB 
(1AMAW) 

i iiterna turn a ? I Ini oir or Opt fail fig Engineers (III QE) 

International Union. -of Painters and. .Allied Trades (IL.PA!'). 
National Education Association (Nil A) 

Service Employees International' Union; ($EIU) 

United Autoworkers (U AW) 

United Stud workers (I JSW) 


Mrs. Foxx. Without objection. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you very much. 

I have prospects that this can be done on a bipartisan basis. Ms. 
Moran and others have mentioned that. And I am a little troubled 
that the bill was filed a day before we left for 2 weeks in the dis- 
trict, and the hearing is the day after we get back, and now I un- 
derstand it is going to be marked up within a week. I would hope 
that we could spend some time and really sift through this. 

Let me ask folks, there have been comments favorable to the bill 
that is before us today, and some that have some concerns on that. 
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Ms. Harmsen, do you think that there are some provisions in the 
bill that was filed by Mr. Miller, Mr. Hinojosa, and I that could im- 
prove upon the bill that is the subject of today’s hearing? 

Ms. Harmsen. I think that the things that I have discussed are 
really something that should be a focus, is making sure that that 
local control is local at that local area. 

Mr. Tierney. And that would be one improvement? 

Ms. Harmsen. Yes, and business. Really focusing on that busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Tierney. Mr. Van Kleunen, do you see things in the bill that 
Mr. Miller, Mr. Hinojosa, and I filed that could be, in fact, be im- 
provements on the bill that — today? 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Absolutely. I mean, there are a number of 
areas where I think, around issues of performance measurement, 
where I would think that it is aligned with the motivations of the 
Republican bill. I think that we could improve the Republican bill 
using some of those performance standards. 

I think the focus on business and sector partnerships that we 
have talked about — I think could also be another way that could 
help to define some of those standards on the local level for it to 
be meaningful in the business. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you. 

Ms. Moran? 

Ms. Moran. And certainly I support the bipartisan effort because 
I think this is such a critical effort, that if we can look at those 
common areas and those shared principles that we have talked 
about — the business-led boards, having that local decision and that 
local delivery system, looking at outcomes that are meaningful and 
have value to employers and to job seekers — and then working on 
those areas. 

And I think there are some areas that we can look at as to how 
do we improve? You know, one of the areas from the Democrat bill 
that I would love to see readdressed is mandating the percentage 
of money that goes to training and allow that to be a local decision. 

Mr. Tierney. On that issue, let me ask this: The principles of the 
National Association of Workforce Boards have for policies state 
that locally-based, employer-led workforce investment boards are in 
the best position to develop strategies that align to the need and 
economic development investments. You go on to say the funds des- 
ignated to statewide use should align with local or regional work- 
force and economic development strategies and that locally-based 
workforce investment boards should have a voice in those funding 
plans. Correct? 

Ms. Moran. Correct. 

Mr. Tierney. Now, I hope — we tried to address that in the bill 
that we filed, but I note in the bill 4297 that is before us today, 
it gives — it consolidates a number of programs, as we have talked 
about, it gives additional authority to governors, and in fact, it 
would allow a governor, if so inclined, to combine to just have one 
board statewide. Now, you state on page six that you have a — there 
is a delicate balance between State and local areas. Are you con- 
cerned by the prospect that a governor could have just one board 
statewide, might not strike that — that balance at all, as well? 
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Ms. Moran. We would certainly encourage that that balance be 
between the State and the locals so that you do have local regions 
that make economic sense and that they are labor market-driven. 
So we would very strongly encourage that the local areas be en- 
gaged in that conversation and decision. 

Mr. Tierney. Okay. Now, one of your association principles is 
also that a physical one-stop shop infrastructure be funded sepa- 
rately. Do you see that anywhere in the bill by Ms. Foxx, Mr. 
Kline — the one we are discussing today? 

Ms. Moran. I have not seen that separate funding at this point. 

Mr. Tierney. Mr. Van Kleunen, you talked at length about the 
core reasons that we have a workforce investment bill, ensuring 
that all workers have access to education and training leading to 
skills and industry-recognized credentials that will allow them to 
keep family-supporting jobs — broadly stated on that. You also said 
that consolidation was not reform. What concerns do you have 
about consolidation and how it might detract from that original 
core goal that you set forth? 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Well, I think, as I said already, I mean, our 
concern about if we are not making sure that our publicly funded 
programs are giving a wide range of workers an opportunity to pre- 
pare for the skilled job in a local industry — and again, I believe 
that that is a role of the public sector. It is a role of industry to 
say, “Here are the standards that we are looking for.” It is the role 
of the public sector to make sure that anybody who wants to train 
for that job, whether it takes them 6 weeks or 6 months, that they 
are going to have an opportunity to do that. And we fear that the 
consolidation proposal will make it harder for those who are going 
to be the harder to serve to actually get to that point. 

Mr. Tierney. And harder still if the board doesn’t reflect at least 
some people from community-based organizations, and in labor, 
and others. 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Absolutely. Because this is a shared process, 
right? This is something where we are trying to serve both busi- 
nesses and workers and the broader community. And I think that 
we need to have all of those stakeholders around the table to figure 
that out. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you all for your testimony today. 

Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 

Mrs. Foxx. Your time is expired. 

I just want to say that I find it absolutely amazing that the 
United States of America got to the point it got to, got through 
World War II and won World War II without a single federal gov- 
ernment worker training program, and now the world will end if 
we don’t continue them and in silos. 

Dr. Roe, I believe you are next? 

Mr. Roe. Okay. Thank the chairman, and thank you for having 
this hearing, and I am sorry I have had to jump in and out but 
I have enjoying hearing the testimony, and certainly from the folks 
down at the grassroots level. And having been an employer for over 
30 years and realizing that what you needed to do was to line up 
the skill set with what you needed as an employer. 

And to me, when I visit our — I am in the service industry as a 
physician, but I have visited a tremendous number of manufactur- 
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ers in our area and you hear that all over every day. Can you pass 
a drug screen? And number two, do you have the skills that we 
need in this job? 

And I think, Ms. Noble, you made the best comment I have ever 
heard. It is really pretty simple. When you train somebody, and 
when industry comes in and you train these people do they get a 
job, and then 6 months later do they still have the job? And that 
is fairly common sense, what you just said, and I think that is the 
metric that you need, and that is the metric I would need if I am 
out there looking for work and I go to this one-stop shop and can 
they train me where I live, as Todd Platts was saying — they did 
not in that case. They did a lot of great training but there was not 
job. 

And having local community line those jobs up, I see that as the 
biggest detriment to people finding jobs. It may not be exactly what 
you want — welding was brought up. We have a 3-year wait in my 
area for people to get into welding. There is a huge need for it, and 
yet we are not training enough welders where we are for the jobs 
we need. 

So I would like to hear your comment, Ms. Noble, on that. 

Ms. Noble. I agree, obviously, that the industry needs must be 
met and must drive what we do. And that is really the best way 
to get services, I believe, to everyone. If I have no skills now and 
I have limited education, if you can show me a way to get those 
skills and to get some — I may start on the bottom rung but at least 
I have a pathway that I can get — that is why the State of Okla- 
homa has invested so much in career pathways that align with in- 
dustry sector work. 

Mr. Roe. Congressman Hinojosa and I have worked on adult lit- 
eracy together, and that is the least investment we see in Ten- 
nessee, it is several hundred dollars to get a GED but has the most 
bang for the buck. Does this bill address adult literacy — just any 
of you want to take this — in an adequate enough way? I am asking 
this as a question, rhetorically. 

Mr. Van Kleunen. The bill that we are talking about today, it 
does allow for the integration of adult literacy services into the 
larger pot. I think that we have — to your point, and I think we 
have said it several times, making adult literacy services guaran- 
teed to be available and to be integrated with technical training is 
absolutely essential. We think the consolidation proposal actually 
may reduce the availability of adult literacy services because, 
again, those who require them are often harder to serve clients. 

And so I think that is the concern. We want to see them aligned 
but I don’t think we want to see adult literacy services diluted by 
throwing them into the bigger pot. 

Mr. Roe. Okay. 

And, Ms. Moran, do you have a comment? I know the people that 
I really listen to are the people down in the trenches every day that 
do this job every day. Are we making this easier — will this bill 
make this easier for you to do your job, to provide the services that 
you have out there? 

Ms. Moran. I actually believe that the improvements we have 
been talking about today, the principles we have been talking 
about, making sure that it is employer-led, that the local areas 
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have the decisions and are delivering the product will make it easi- 
er. Because I think it is difficult to mandate it from the federal 
government; I think it is difficult to mandate it from the State gov- 
ernment. These are local decisions that really need to be responsive 
to the business environment in the local communities, and that will 
make it easier for employers and job seekers. 

Mr. Roe. And when a business is getting ready to expand or a 
business is going to move into your community you have to have 
those things. You have to have a ready, well-educated workforce. 

I am going to give you an example right now. In Chattanooga, 
Tennessee — I don’t live there, but Volkswagen is expanding dra- 
matically and they are having to bring workers into that area be- 
cause they don’t have the fully skilled people that they need. 

So community colleges, I think, are — make a turn a lot quicker 
than 4-year colleges and they are able to provide those workforce 
skills much quicker, and then what you all do, also. But I think 
the skills gap is the biggest — I think that is the biggest detriment 
we have in the country. Every employer I have gone to has told me 
that very thing. 

And I yield back my time. 

Mrs. Foxx. Thank you. 

The gentleman from Tennessee yields back and sets the record 
for ending before the end of time today. We thank him. 

I believe, Mrs. Davis, you are next? 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

And I appreciate you all for being here. I have to run out for an- 
other meeting but I wanted to come back to the question and in 
some ways identify my comments with Mr. Tierney’s in terms of 
his questions, focusing on consolidation, because that seems to be 
the biggest difference. 

As I have sat here and listened to you all, sounds to me like 
there is a lot of agreement there and we keep going back and forth 
between two bills that would suggest to me that actually there are 
very good issues that are addressed in both. But the one that con- 
cerns me is the consolidation and the funding. 

One of the things that we know — and if we even go back to No 
Child Left Behind — you have to disaggregate data. You have to be 
able to judge whether all people who are part of workforce develop- 
ment have an equal chance of opportunity to be successful in the 
program — can’t guarantee results, but an opportunity to do that. 
And what I think I have heard you all say in one way or another 
is that through consolidation, you are going to lose the ability to 
do that, and that is a very important thing for locals to be able to 
evaluate. 

Is that correct? Did I miss that? And could you speak to that, 
whoever wants to? 

Mr. Van Kleunen? 

Mr. Van Kleunen. Absolutely. I think by, again, by putting all 
of these programs together we have lost the ability to set standards 
and establish some accountability to make sure that all of those 
different types of workers are served. And so I think you are abso- 
lutely right. 

Strategically, it seems that there are a lot of ways that we could 
figure out some agreement across these two bills, but it is the fund- 
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ing mechanism that is making it hard for us to figure out how it 
is that we can actually come up with a way that is going to guar- 
antee that everybody who wants that opportunity can actually 
train for a job in their local community. 

Mrs. Davis. Ms. Harmsen, did you want to 

Ms. Harmsen. Yes. And I agree, it is the funding mechanism. 
Because I think that we are all concerned about all of those popu- 
lations that are in our local areas that need to be served. And so 
I think that we need to make sure that if we are — what we are con- 
solidating is, again, the guidelines over how we are serving those 
different populations 

Mrs. Davis. Do you see, in the bill that we are addressing here 
today, then, do you see, particularly in 4297, do you see that — I 
mean, do you have questions about that? Because I think I have 
heard you say that on a number of occasions. Is that correct? 

Ms. Harmsen. Yes. Because, well, obviously I don’t have that 
50,000-foot view of what is going on with all of the other programs 
that may be — because when I read the bill and it was saying that 
there were programs that were not performing, I don’t know that. 
I do know that — I don’t know which programs are non-performing 
or performing. I do know that WIA has been performing and that 
we have been partnering with those other programs already, so if 
there was something that was able to be put in place to ensure, so 
that, like we are saying, that each of those populations are still 
serve some mechanism that, however you are consolidating this, I 
still think it is that concept of the funding for workforce services. 

Mrs. Davis. Ms. Moran? 

Ms. Moran. And I don’t have a magic number of how many pro- 
grams do we consolidate, collaborate, integrate, whatever the magic 
word of the day is, but I do think it is critical that the programs 
come under the umbrella of the workforce investment boards so 
that we do have consolidated efforts in the work we are doing, so 
that we are not duplicating efforts, so that we are building upon 
the strengths of what we need to do 

Mrs. Davis. Could you tell me how you think that the bill — the 
other bill that we are talking about here today — Mr. Tierney and 
others’ bill — could you tell me how — why you think that doesn’t do 
that? 

Ms. Moran. I am not saying that it doesn’t do that. What it does 
allow, and I think what both allow as they look at the programs, 
is keeping it under the umbrella of the workforce investment board 
so that we have a common plan, that we have common outcomes. 

And by looking at how we consolidate some of the programs or 
integrate, then I think we also look at how we make investments 
that have the greatest payback and return on investment for our 
local communities. So I do think it is important that we have out- 
comes that are consistent across the board and that we are admin- 
istered through the workforce investment system. 

Mrs. Davis. Ms. Noble, would you like to comment, too? Where 
do you see the problem in trying to bring all this together? 

Ms. Noble. I think the problem is the lack of a required unified 
plan. You can have separate programs if they are all driving to- 
ward the same goal, and if they are not driving toward the same 
goal you have what you have now. 
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And it is not that individual programs are not performing, but 
they are not performing toward the same end. And the end is that 
you have jobs that are being filled by people who are acquiring 
skills. 

Senior programs, rehab programs, TANF programs, when we 
said — when the council said, we want you to focus on programs — 
your funding toward health services, or — because we had such a 
tremendous shortage, TANF training said, “We can do that through 
our contracted work. We didn’t consolidate.” WIBs took the same 
approach. They said, we can join together with other WIBs and 
other kinds of training entities. The rehab, in their plan of the 
year, could do the — the problem is that it is not mandated. 

Mrs. Davis. Can I just, really quickly — do you think we can do 
this but have far fewer resources to do it? 

Mrs. Foxx. Mrs. Davis, I am sorry. Your time is up so I can’t let 
you ask any more questions. Thank you. 

Mr. Hurt is recognized. 

Mr. Hurt. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

I want to thank you, and thank the committee, and thank the 
chairman for allowing me to be a part of this hearing today. I want 
to thank the patrons who have led on this issue and have the bills 
there before the committee. 

And I also wanted to thank the panel for joining us. 

I come from rural Southside Virginia. I represent the 5th district 
of Virginia, and of course, as one of our panelists in particular 
knows, we have really faced tremendous economic challenges in the 
southern part of our district in particular, but all across the 5th 
district. In fact, textiles, furniture, tobacco have been a mainstay 
for our rural district for centuries, and we have seen over the last 
10, 20 years how that economy has changed. 

Back in the 1950s, Dan River Mills, which is located — was lo- 
cated on the banks of the Dan River, employed 15,000 people. It 
was the second largest employer in Virginia after the shipyards in 
Newport News. Today Dan River Mills does not exist, and I think 
that that tells a very painful story for Southside Virginia, but it 
also tells a painful story for so many communities across our coun- 
try. 

In fact, last week, or maybe earlier this week, we had unemploy- 
ment numbers released for one of our localities in the 5th district 
and it was at 16 percent. So that is the challenge we face. That 
is the challenge that I think we are all trying to grapple with here, 
and workforce training is obviously critical to finding our way to- 
wards the future. 

I think it is also important to remember that as we struggle with 
these issues that we are borrowing 40 cents on every dollar we 
spend and that we are approaching a debt in this country of $16 
trillion, which is a tremendous drag on the economy and something 
that makes it more difficult for our private sector to perform. 

And so again, having an effort like this to really focus on those 
programs that work it seems to me is critical, because at the end 
of the day what we want is we want full employment in this coun- 
try, and I think that we probably all agree that we want a bal- 
anced budget, and want to have the fiscal responsibility in Wash- 
ington that has been lacking heretofore. 
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I am proud, especially, to be here — to be with Laurie Moran who 
is, as was indicated, is not only the chair of the National Associa- 
tion for Workforce Boards but also is our Danville Pittsylvania 
Chamber president back in — back home, and I think that her ex- 
pertise on this issue is welcome. 

I guess my question would be maybe — and maybe Laurie could 
answer first and then anyone who would like to add — Laurie, I 
guess my question is, is when you look back on the last 15 years 
and how these programs have affected Southside Virginia in your 
experience, and as you, in a larger national position, are able to 
look across the country, can you talk about the — specifically how 
these programs save jobs — how do they save jobs, specifically, that 
are in the community, keep them from going other places, and how 
do we use — how have you all been able to use, as a chamber and 
as a workforce investment board — use these to attract new jobs, es- 
pecially in an area where we have had to rebuild an economy and 
have had some measured success with advanced manufacturing, 
and the service sector, and so forth? 

Ms. Moran. Certainly. And I would have to confess and tell you, 
I come from a region of the country that probably didn’t do a very 
well job — very good job when we first enacted WIA, and so it has 
been a learning curve for our region. But what we have seen in re- 
cent years is that our workforce board has placed the employer as 
the primary customer. We have focused on jobs that are in demand 
so we tie our training dollars to jobs that are in demand to make 
sure that people come out of training and get good employment in 
the community. 

We have implemented a business services component to the work 
that we are doing, and to help employers as well as — but especially 
employers to navigate through the many programs that are out 
there right now, because it is difficult and it is confusing, and 
about the 15th person who calls on an employer with a different 
type of program to offer to them, the employer throws their hands 
up in disgust because they no longer can understand it. 

So we have really tried to look at a collaborative model in our 
part of the commonwealth and in our part of the country to make 
sure that we are serving employers and that we are serving job 
seekers. And I think what we have today is a much more produc- 
tive program and system that is helping job seekers and it is help- 
ing employers, and we are seeing measurable results as a result of 
that. 

Mrs. Foxx. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Hurt. 

Mr. Hurt. [Off mic] 

Mrs. Foxx. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank, again, the witnesses for taking time — oh, I for- 
got Mr. Holt. 

I tried to give Mr. Tierney twice and then forget you. I apologize, 
Mr. Holt. 

Mr. Holt. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

It is long past time that we reauthorize WIA, and it is a tragedy 
that this reauthorization process is becoming partisan. The bill we 
are considering today cuts away at WIA under the guise of improv- 
ing it. 
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And some of you will remember that in 1998 the initial author- 
ization of WIA was a model of bipartisan cooperation. I was not in 
Congress at the time but I was running. I was involved in a cam- 
paign as a candidate at that time and I followed the process close- 
ly, and remember eminent journalist David Broder wrote a column 
entitled, “A Leg Up for U.S. Workers,” which is exactly what WIA 
has become. 

He also noted that WIA was 5 years in the making and it only 
became law because of bipartisan efforts by members of Congress 
at the time. He reported Senator Wellstone and Senator DeWine, 
opposite sides of the aisle, leaving the floor together. Senator 
Wellstone turned to Senator DeWine and, according to Broder, 
said, “Mike, this may not lead — this may not be the lead story to- 
night on the network news but it is a good piece of work.” 

We should be modernizing WIA and here we are considering a — 
what is a partisan reauthorization bill. I really want to thank Rep- 
resentatives Tierney, and Hinojosa, and Miller for introducing a 
sensible and comprehensible WIA reauthorization bill. You would 
think we could agree on measuring performance of each kind of ac- 
tivity and program and each kind of worker and prospective work- 
er, and we can’t even get that far. 

I want to mention two provisions in the Tierney bill that I am 
particularly interested in. A few years ago I introduced the Online 
Job Training Act to modernize WIA. It is based on a successful pro- 
gram at Rutgers that gave single mothers computers and Internet 
access, and people said, oh no, they will misuse it. They will play 
games. They will walk off with the computers. 

No. They were not being served by the traditional system and it 
worked. 

I also want to talk about another provision of the bill. You know, 
in this day and age our local libraries are job placement agencies. 
They are playing an important role in helping the public find em- 
ployment. 

And I am pleased that Mr. Tierney’s bill includes portions of leg- 
islation that I have called Workforce Investment through Local Li- 
braries, the WILL Act. And that is what I wanted to ask you about. 
Let me start with Mr. Van Kleunen. 

Do you know of WIA-sponsored organizations coordinating or 
working with libraries with regard to workforce activities? And 
then as time allows, let me ask the others, please. 

Mr. Van Kleunen. So, yes. I mean, I think that one of the things 
that whatever we are doing in the future of WIA is that we need 
to figure out how to use community institutions that already are 
in existence whereby we are not forcing everybody to go down to 
one physical one-stop in order to be able to find out what jobs are 
available or what services are available to them. 

And I think that we have WIA systems throughout the country 
who are trying to do this with institutions like local libraries. I 
know in Philadelphia the library system is now playing a big, lead- 
ing role in adult literacy services and trying to align that with 
what is going on with job training in the city. 

So I think it is an opportunity. I think it is kind of a lesson to 
a larger goal, which is trying to make sure that we are using our 
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existing community-based infrastructure as different entry points 
into our WIA system. 

Mr. Holt. Ms. Harmsen? 

Ms. Harmsen. Yes. We, in San Bernardino County, do work with 
our libraries. We also work with other areas. We work in some 
areas, because our county is so big — our county is larger than 
many States, and so we have to address the needs, when you look 
at our high desert area and our low desert, very, very different 
from the looks of our East Valley and West Valley. And so what 
we have done is gone into those communities, and in some areas 
we have brought in the technology into the chambers offices or into 
the — actually into the city hall, they have made an office — provided 
office space for us to be able to provide services to their — to cus- 
tomers who come in, both business and jobseeker. 

Mr. Holt. Ms. Moran or Ms. Noble, could either of you give spe- 
cifics of coordination with local libraries? 

Ms. Noble. Yes. Thank you, Congressman. 

The B-talk program was very successfully implemented in our 
state in that we focused that money to help rural areas get 
broadband. And because of that — and we specifically planned it so 
that the workforce community could deliver services through the li- 
braries, because there are libraries all over the state. 

And before then our summer programs, for example, for our 
young people, it would take them 3 hours to go to a center to get 
the program, where by using the libraries and the infrastructure 
that was put in place we could do that. When we rolled out our 
OKJobMatch.com one of the first groups that we went to was to 
train librarians, and they applauded us because they had done 
their own survey and found that, as you said, a lot of time is being 
spent by librarians in helping people not to find a book but to find 
a job. 

Mr. Holt. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Mrs. Foxx. Thank you, Mr. Holt. 

Well now let me say again, I would like to thank the witnesses 
for coming today, I know on behalf of the chairman and on behalf 
of the entire committee, for sharing your comments with us and en- 
lightening all of us on issues that you are dealing with on a day- 
to-day basis. We really appreciate your making the effort to be here 
and sharing your wisdom and sharing your experiences, some of it 
for longer times than others, but we appreciate that. 

Mr. Tierney, I would like to recognize you for closing comments. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you very much. 

And my appreciation, also, to all of the witnesses here today. You 
really did help this panel consider a lot of topics, and your consid- 
erable wisdom and experience has been enormously helpful. 

You know, we should be able to emulate what we did in 1998, 
and that is reach a bipartisan bill on this. We all profess to have 
similar goals; we all understand that that bill, which was created 
back when unemployment was probably 5 percent or less and when 
many of the industries and technologies that we talk about today 
didn’t even exist, so there is certainly a need for modernization and 
a need for us to improve and take the lessons that have been 
learned over time. 
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You know, I can see some of the larger issues may be difficult 
to deal with but I don’t think they are insurmountable and I know 
that streamlining is important to some members, and my colleague 
to my left, in particular, but I think that also ensuring that all 
workers — that all workers, whether they are unskilled or lesser 
educated than others, or whether they are incumbent workers who 
need additional skills, or people that are very skilled that have 
been displaced, that all of them get the attention that they need 
in this bill. 

So I think that is a concern about making sure that everybody 
has access to education and training and that our boards both are 
informed because of local participation — I think everybody under- 
stands we want this to be a business-oriented and majority board, 
but that we also, I think, would hope that we could make some rec- 
ognition that perhaps that goal of getting everybody served in the 
long run might not do as well unless we have representation of oth- 
ers on the board as well, whether those are community-based orga- 
nizations, or labor, or others, and that we could put that focus on 
that and come to some resolve on that basis. 

We need to make sure not just for the immediate needs of em- 
ployers, which are important, but also most of our employers un- 
derstand, even though it may not be their most pressing issue, that 
we have to have the pipeline down the line ready, and that means 
with the great diversity that we have here that so many of you 
spoke about today, that even people that may not speak the lan- 
guage as well as we would like, that don’t have the skills that we 
want or whatever, they need attention and sometimes they need 
prioritization so that that pipeline of employees is there for us if 
we want to keep strong and keep competitive. 

And so that is why it is important to have the right representa- 
tion on boards and to have the right protections in our law for the 
use of money to make sure that it gets placed where it needs to 
get placed to move those forward. 

I think that, you know, innovation is important, and in our bill 
we tried to make sure there was adequate attention to that, and 
we have done a lot of things in pilot programs and others over the 
time. Those best practices ought to be taken up to scale and our 
bills ought to be able to give attention to that and the flexibility 
to move in innovative ways so that we can move — do that. 

I also think that community colleges were mentioned by a num- 
ber of our colleagues on both sides of the aisle with adequate em- 
phasis. I think that that is a piece of work that ought to get good 
attention in this bill. The community colleges have a lot to offer 
and they can participate in great ways and create, both at the edu- 
cation level and in some respect with the training level, if we get 
everybody — employers, employees, community people working to- 
gether with them on that. 

I see great potential here and I hope others do, as well. I think 
all of your comments today were leading us in that direction to 
show us that we can take either bill as a base and improve it with 
some aspects of the other, and that hopefully we will be able to find 
some way to do that. And again, I want to thank you for your com- 
ments and your information today. 

Thank you, Ms. Chairman. 
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Mrs. Foxx. Thank you, Mr. Tierney. 

I appreciate all my colleagues for being here today and asking 
their questions, and again, doing their best to bring out informa- 
tion. I agree with you. I think that there are places where we can 
agree on what needs to be in the bill that we pass. The panel in 
particular has emphasized local control, flexibility, the need for set- 
ting standards, and the need for accountability. 

One of the things we are attempting to fix in this bill is the lack 
of standards, the lack of accountability that has existed in the past, 
and not only from the GAO report but in just looking at other re- 
ports that have been made on existing programs we see almost a 
total lack of accountability. The American people are really frus- 
trated right now. They are seeing these reports about the GSA; 
they know that is only the tip of the iceberg; they know that there 
is tremendous waste in the federal government and they want to 
see their money being well spent. 

They are also frustrated and being unemployed, and being unem- 
ployed for long periods of time. We know we have at least 12 mil- 
lion unemployed Americans, and yet we have 3.5 million jobs that 
need to be filled, and they ought to be filled by well-educated 
Americans. They ought to help improve our economy. 

So how do we meet the need of the employers out there and also 
help those 12.5 million unemployed Americans get jobs? 

The government isn’t going to create the jobs. We can create an 
environment where the private sector can create jobs and we can 
improve existing programs — we can eliminate poorly run programs 
and improve the existing programs to help match, again, the unem- 
ployed Americans with where there are jobs. 

So I do think there are a lot of areas where we can agree. As 
a former community college president I am always glad to hear the 
community colleges being emphasized, and I think that we cer- 
tainly should be utilizing them more. 

But I appreciate, again, all of you all for being here today and 
helping share your expertise, and I look forward to our having a 
markup on this bill and our — hopefully solving some problems and 
not just talking about them. I am a big believer in doing things, 
not just trying to do things. 

So thank you all very much for being here. 

I thank my colleagues, I thank Mr. Tierney, and the committee 
stands adjourned. 

[Additional submissions of Mrs. Foxx follow:] 

April 16, 2012. 

Hon. John Kline, Chairman; Hon. George Miller, Ranking Member, 

Committee on Education & Workforce, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Kline and Ranking Member Miller: On behalf of Associated 
Builders and Contractors (ABC), a national association with 74 chapters rep- 
resenting 22,000 merit shop construction and construction-related firms, I am writ- 
ing in regard to the full committee hearing on the Workforce Investment Improve- 
ment Act of 2012 (H.R. 4297). ABC supports this legislation because it will strength- 
en our nation’s workforce development system by creating a more streamlined ap- 
proach that focuses on businesses’ hiring and training needs, which will increase 
employment opportunities. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number of wage and salary jobs 
in the construction industry is expected to grow 19 percent through 2018, while all 
industries combined are expected to grow by 11 percent. ABC believes that one of 
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the keys to attracting new workers and retaining current craft professionals is flexi- 
ble training programs. 

Specifically, H.R. 4297 will enable small businesses, which create more than 65 
percent of all new jobs in America, to continue developing training programs and 
career opportunities. By serving their communities through the local workforce in- 
vestment boards that would be enhanced by this legislation, business leaders can 
become more involved in career development programs and serve as an authority 
on training, skills and job opportunities in their communities. 

Additionally, this legislation would eliminate current language in the Green Jobs 
Act included in the Workforce Investment Act. The current statutory language al- 
lows these training grants to be accessed by firms associated with a labor union, 
effectively barring contractors with employees that chose not to be associated with 
union training providers from accessing federal training dollars funded by their own 
taxes. This is grossly unfair to the 86 percent of employees in the construction in- 
dustry who chose not to be affiliated with a labor organization. 

We appreciate your attention to this important matter, and urge immediate pas- 
sage of the Workforce Investment Improvement Act of 2012. 

Sincerely, 


Geoffrey Burr, 

Vice President, Federal Affairs. 


April 16, 2012. 


Hon. John Kline, 

U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, DC 20515. 

Re: Support H.R. 4297, the Workforce Investment Improvement Act of 2012 


Dear Representative Kline: On behalf of the Associated General Contractors of 
America (AGC), I would like to thank you for holding the hearing on H.R. 4297, the 
“Workforce Investment Improvement Act of 2012,” which will help reform the na- 
tion’s job training system by strengthening employer engagement in state and local 
workforce decisions, as well as giving states and localities more flexibility. A strong 
and skilled workforce is vital to the nation’s economic recovery. 

AGC is the nation’s largest and most diverse trade association in the commercial 
construction industry. AGC’s 32,000 members include 7,000 general construction 
contractors, 12,000 specialty contractors, and 13,000 suppliers and service providers, 
in a nationwide network of 95 chapters. AGC represents both union and open-shop 
contractors in the building, highway, heavy industrial, and municipal utility sectors 
of the construction industry. 

The construction industry is made up of predominantly small employers. In the 
past, many employers in the industry have had trouble connecting with local work- 
force investment systems or workforce investment boards (WIBs) due to the struc- 
ture of the boards and types of training offered locally. However, H.R. 4297 will 
strengthen the presence and participation of employers on WIBs, and this increased 
participation by employers will be a welcomed change to the construction industry. 
Local employers can ensure local job training will address workforce gaps and better 
fit local population needs. 

The construction industry has many unique workforce demands that differentiate 
it from other industries. Currently, the industry has the highest unemployment rate 
of any industry and continues to suffer depression-like conditions. As the economy 
recovers, baby boomers retire, and the construction industry sees a renewed need 
for a strong and skilled workforce, H.R. 4297 will be a step in the right direction 
to offer unemployed construction workers — as well as workers displaced from other 
industries and veterans — a vital path to the training necessary for them to become 
a part of the nation’s future economic well being. 

Sincerely, 


Jeffrey D. Shoaf, 

Senior Executive Director, Government Affairs. 


[Additional submission of Mr. Ross follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dwayne Ingram, Chairman, 

Workforce Florida, Inc. Board of Directors 

Thank you for this opportunity on behalf of Workforce Florida Inc. and the State 
of Florida to provide comments on H.R. 4297, the Workforce Investment Improve- 
ment Act of 2012. 
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Workforce Florida is the statewide workforce investment board charged with de- 
veloping strategies that help Floridians enter, remain and advance in the workforce 
while strengthening the state’s business climate. We are proud that Florida has 
been and continues to be a recognized leader in workforce development. To that end, 
we offer the following comments for consideration on the Workforce Investment Im- 
provement Act of 2012. 

Funding for State-Level Activities 

Our primary concern is the proposed reduction in the Workforce Investment Act 
(WIA) State Set Aside/Governor’s Reserve funding. Historically, 15 percent of WIA 
funding has been available to Governors to pay the cost of state-level administration 
and to support state workforce innovation. These state set aside funds are essential 
to allowing Governors maximum flexibility to advance statewide workforce develop- 
ment and economic development priorities. 

We strongly recommend the House Education and the Workforce Committee con- 
sider leaving intact the flexible 15 percent state set aside for Governors to continue 
using in innovative ways. Consistent with federal WIA and Chapter 445, Florida 
Statutes, Workforce Florida’s Board of Directors has historically invested the 15 per- 
cent state set aside funds in: 

• customized projects that respond to both immediate and long-term employment 
and training needs as well as statewide economic development and strategic prior- 
ities; 

• incumbent worker training to ensure Florida businesses, especially small busi- 
nesses, maintain a productive, well-trained and competitive workforce (Worth not- 
ing: state law requires that at least $2 million in WlA state set aside funds be used 
annually for the Incumbent Worker Training (IWT) Grant Program); 

• the development and operation of the Employ Florida Marketplace, Florida’s on- 
line, comprehensive job-matching and labor market information tool for job seekers 
and employers, which also serves as the case management information system for 
Florida’s workforce system; 

• programs targeting special populations who may need additional assistance to 
overcome barriers to employment; and 

• performance incentives for local workforce investment boards. 

• development of Employ Florida Banner Centers to support training in high- 
wage 

As a demonstration of the success Florida has had with utilizing state set aside 
funds in innovative ways, some recent examples include: 

• industry sectors that help diversify Florida’s economy. In 2008, the Inter- 
national Economic Development Council (IEDC) presented Workforce Florida with 
an Excellence Award for partnership with educational institutions for the Banner 
Centers initiative; 

• Incumbent Worker Training grants, which are used to bolster skills upgrade 
training for full-time employees, thus improving business productivity and job reten- 
tion; 

• the Employ Florida Healthcare Workforce Initiative, designed to help Floridians 
get back to work in a growing economic sector as well as to aid healthcare workers 
already employed by advancing their careers; and 

• specially developed initiatives to support the education and training of: 
-low-income and at-risk youth; 

-people seeking to transition from welfare to work; 

-those receiving unemployment compensation; and 

-those who remain unemployed after exhausting their unemployment benefits. 

If there is a change made to the current funding structure, we propose as an al- 
ternative to the significant and immediate reduction in state set aside funds from 
15 percent to 5percent, Florida proposes a “Hold Harmless” provision that would 
allow for a graduated implementation of the targeted reduction. This graduated re- 
duction by a small percentage on an annual basis would enable states to make ad- 
justments to statewide programs incrementally until arriving at the Committee’s 
proposed 5percent funding level after a few years. It will be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for state boards to continue to fund additional requirements within 
the bill at the 5 percent funding level. 

Strengthening Business Engagement in State and Local Workforce Decisions 

Florida supports the proposed change in state and local board structure that 
would require business leaders, including those representing in-demand industries, 
to make up a two-thirds majority on the boards. As Florida has demonstrated, pri- 
vate-sector leadership contributes greatly to our responsiveness to emerging needs 
and our strong emphasis on efficiency and accountability as well as our ongoing 
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focus on substantive alignment with economic development priorities. We believe a 
business-led focus provides strong alignment with the increased emphasis on em- 
ployers and business services in other sections of the bill. 

Furthermore, Florida supports the proposed streamlining that would remove all 
federal requirements on board membership, with the exception of business and eco- 
nomic development representation and chief elected officials at the state level and 
business representation at the local level. Providing Governors and chief elected offi- 
cials the authority to appoint the remaining one-third membership of boards will 
make the boards more manageable and ensure that the workforce system is de- 
mand-driven and focused on training individuals for the jobs of today and tomorrow. 

Florida supports the proposal within the bill to create regional approaches by 
eliminating grandfather clauses in current law that allow certain local areas to re- 
main in place and by repealing automatic designations for areas with a population 
of 500,000 or more. We agree that Governors should have the authority to designate 
local workforce investment areas with consideration for existing labor market areas 
and economic development regions in order to end duplicative and overlapping serv- 
ice delivery areas. 

In conclusion, while Florida supports the proposed change in state and local board 
structure, Florida does not support the proposal to reduce funding for the Governor’s 
Reserve to support innovation. Reductions to state set aside funds risk stifling the 
innovation and action that have been a hallmark of the workforce system and could 
result in a solely federally driven workforce development system in lieu of the fed- 
eral-state-local system that exists today. 

We look forward to our continuing collaboration to create an even more effective 
and efficient workforce system for America. Please contact the President of Work- 
force Florida, Chris Hart IV, if you have any questions regarding Florida’s initial 
comments on H.R. 4297. 


[Additional submission of Mr. Walberg follows:] 
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REMARKS OF MICHAEL A, FINNEY 

MSF BOARD PRESIDENT & CHAIRMAN, MICHIGAN STRATEGIC FUND 
HEARING ON "H.R, 4297, THE WORKFORCE INVESTMENT IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 2012" 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 17, 2012 


Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee. I appreciate the opportunity to 
provide additional insight on behaif of the State of Michigan into the ongoing, national effort 
to improve workforce development and the resulting improvement in our nation's economy. 

I have found it rewarding to be part of the ongoing work to expand opportunities for job 
creation and I am pleased to report that the State of Michigan is working closely with 
representatives at the national level to share our best practices and what we have learned 
from our own efforts to enhance Michigan's workforce. 

At issue is H.R. 4297, the Workforce Investment Improvement Act of 2012. We all recognize 
the fundamental changes that have occurred in our economy, and the impact that these 
changes have had on our workforce. I am encouraged that this proposed reauthorization is 
attempting to establish innovative and common-sense reforms to improve talent and 
economic development. As we are all aware, talent, ingenuity, and work ethic are hallmarks 
of the American economy, and I applaud the national efforts to empower our distinctively 
skilled and ambitious employers and citizens to be involved in and take an active role in 
putting the nation's economy back on track. 

i heartily support a number of provisions included in H.R. 4297 that would streamline the 
multifaceted job training bureaucracy that exists today. This streamlining is crucial as we work 
to expedite the connection of talented workers to existing job opportunities. As included in 
testimony previously provided by Governor Rick Snyder, Michigan has employed what is 
called the 'Three Cs" approach to tackle this challenge. I strongly believe that by Connecting, 
Collaborating, and Creating, we can efficiently and effectively link job seekers and employers 
to drive economic growth. To this end, I support provisions in H.R. 4297 that consolidate 27 
existing job training programs that support similar outcomes. While this will be a logistical 
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challenge to successfully implement, I am encouraged by the potential efficiencies and outcomes that 
can be achieved. 

Employers today are reinventing their businesses and creating new approaches. We need to support 
their efforts by ensuring that they have access to job seekers with the right skills so they can continue to 
grow and provide more jobs for our citizens. Our workforce system needs more state and local 
flexibility to ensure that it meets the needs of today’s job creators and seekers. It must be nimble and 
able to adapt quickly to address market demand. I support the measure to increase state and local 
flexibility to create and implement programs that best fit the needs and characteristics of our employers 
and workers. By enabling Governors to appoint one-third of the membership to the state workforce 
investment board (WIB), this legislation would assure that WiBs are able to collaborate with state 
agencies and implement a strategic, targeted approach to serve employers and job seekers alike. 
Further, by allowing the Governor to designate local workforce investment areas, H.R. 4297 will enable 
states to respond to the dramatic change in the economic landscape between the enactment of the 
Workforce Investment Act (WIA) in 1998 and today. 

Additionally, I strongly support the Committee's efforts to provide flexibility to States and improve the 
quality of and access to job training. H.R. 4297 removes bureaucratic barriers that prevent job seekers 
from accessing necessary job training services. I am particularly encouraged by provisions in this 
legislation that support direct access to training and empower states to determine standards and 
eligibility criteria for training providers. Like other states, Michigan is working to implement innovative 
programs and initiatives to solve workforce development challenges. Also, like other states, our 
challenges in this area contain unique aspects that require tailored solutions. Removing burdensome 
regulatory obstacles would allow states to use approaches suited to the needs of our employers and job 
seekers to develop the robust workforce we know we can and must achieve. 

As Michigan works to implement effective policies to deliver results for both employers and job seekers, 

I look forward to being able to provide additional recommendations based on experience to enhance 
this already innovative legislation. I strongly believe the following concepts will help improve H.R. 4297 
even further: 

First, I would strongly encourage the reconsideration of the proposal to reduce funding that Governors 
may reserve in WIA Title I formula funding for statewide activities. The proposed reduction from 15 
percent to 5 percent will result in less funding for required activities as weil as innovative programs 
directed toward employer-driven, in-demand activities. As Governor Snyder testified in February, 
bipartisan support exists amongst Governors that redirecting funds away from statewide activities 
would be detrimental to efforts to advance innovative workforce development initiatives. This 
reduction would also jeopardize enactment of successful strategies to support increased 
communication, coordination, and collaboration between in-demand industries and the workforce 
investment system, all of which require discretionary funding at the state level. Flexibility is extended to 
States in a number of areas in H.R. 4297, and it is my hope that this same flexibility would be applied to 
Title I discretionary funding. 

Second, with anticipated outcomes of this proposal including greater recognition and focus on the needs 
of employers, i would aiso like to encourage the specific inclusion of Incumbent Worker training as an 
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approved and financially supported tool of this effort. We are all working together to support our 
employers and our workforce, in this time of great technological change, we must recognize that as 
employers update their operations, the skills of workers must also be updated. It is much less costly, in 
financial and human terms, to help these workers upgrade their skills and retain their positions than it is 
to replace them with other workers. Unfortunately, continued changes in regulation and the emphasis 
on unemployed or underemployed workers limits the ability of states to provide assistance to 
Incumbent Workers and avert layoffs. Michigan has demonstrated experience where such incumbent 
Worker training has promoted existing staff and created additional staffing need where we were able to 
assist in the filling of open positions with existing program participants. 

Third, this legislation recognizes that with flexibility, we must also ensure accountability. Measures that 
focus on outcomes, including workforce employment and responsiveness to market needs, should be 
required to ensure that results are achieved, i would recommend that indicators of performance 
support innovation and allow states the flexibility to implement programming to meet local and regional 
economic demands. As Governor Snyder testified in February, examples of demand-driven, meaningful 
measures for the workforce system include: 

■ Number of Training Modules Created for Specific Employers or Groups of Employers: The 
purpose of this measure is to capture the level of partnerships occurring between 
workforce development, economic development, educational, and employer partners 
resulting in the creation of demand-driven training. 

■ Number of Industry Recognized Credentials Issued: The purpose of this measure is to 
quantify how many employer valued diplomas, licenses, certificates, or degrees are 
issued through the workforce system. 

■ Percentage of Jobs Filled: The purpose of this measure is to track the percentage of jobs 
that the system is able to fill for employers who request assistance with finding qualified 
workers. 

- Employment Rate of Individuals Receiving Training: The purpose of this measure is to 
quantify the percentage of individuals who receive demand-driven training and are able 
to obtain a family-sustaining job upon completion of training. 

■ Average Wages of Those Receiving Services: The purpose of this measure is to track the 
resulting wages of individuals who received services from the system. 

Finally, I would strongly encourage the establishment of an extended benchmark period as these 
innovative and critical changes are implemented. We are proposing transformative new approaches to 
long standing, often prescriptive programs. Extending the benchmark period to three years prior to 
reducing the funding to states failing to meet performance standards for two consecutive years would 
give states the time to implement the changes our workforce and employers so urgently need and to 
update and modify programs and reporting systems in order to meet new performance standards. 
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! thank the Committee for the opportunity to provide comments today and applaud the work that has 
been done thus far on such important legistation. i look forward to working with Committee members 
and staff as the final legislation is drafted. 


/ c^uia 




Michael A. Finney 
MSF Board President & Chairman 
Michigan Strategic Fund 


[Additional submissions of Mr. Miller follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Richard T. Foltin, Esq., Director of National and 
Legislative Affairs, Office of Government and International Affairs, Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee 

From its founding in 1906, the American Jewish Committee (AJC) has been a 
strong voice in support of fair and generous treatment of immigrants, participating 
actively in many of the major immigration debates of our time. AJC continues to 
reaffirm its commitment to fair and generous immigration policies, as fundamen- 
tally good for the United States and consistent with Jewish values. According to 
Jewish tradition, “strangers” are to be welcomed and valued, as we were once 
“strangers in the land of Egypt.” The Torah tells us: “The strangers who sojourn 
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with you shall be to you as the natives among you, and you shall love them as your- 
self; for you were strangers in the land of Egypt” (Leviticus 19:33-34). 

As American Jews, we recall how our parents and grandparents made their way 
to this country seeking a better life, often arriving without speaking even a word 
of English. We know that the American Jewish community has prospered because 
of all that this country has offered us, which included programs that taught English 
and helped them to integrate, and that same opportunity should be available to new 
generations of immigrants as well. 

We support the Workforce Investment Act of 2012 (H.R.4227) because each day 
in our congregations, service programs, health-care facilities, and schools we witness 
the human consequences of the lack of investment in new Americans. As the 
English language learner (ELL) population continues to grow, it is critical that Con- 
gress support English language acquisition and integration. According to the Census 
Bureau, more than 19% of the population (54.8 million) speaks a language other 
than English at home. In spite of this fact, there continues to be one- to three-year 
waitlists for English literacy education in many areas. This legislation acknowledges 
that immigrants want to learn English, become citizens, and participate fully in 
their adopted country, but are frequently unable to do so because the programs they 
need are underfunded or non-existent. 

These new immigrants deserve the opportunity to succeed, regardless of the out- 
come of current immigration debates. We support policies and measures which 
honor our heritage as a country that welcomes immigrants. We must ensure that 
we continue to be a nation that embraces newcomers and facilitates their integra- 
tion into our society as full and equal partners. That is why we urge you to support 
the provisions of the Workforce Investment Act that encourage adult English lan- 
guage education, which would go a long way to help with immigrant integration and 
bolstering America’s role as a leader in the competitive global economy. 

Thank you for considering our views on this matter. 


Prepared Statement of the Center for Law and Social Policy 

Chairman Kline, Representative Miller and Members of the Committee: 
Thank you for the opportunity to submit written testimony for the April 17th hear- 
ing. CLASP develops and advocates for policies at the federal, state and local levels 
that improve the lives of low income people. In particular, we focus on policies that 
strengthen families and create pathways to education and work. 

Our testimony for the record describes our serious concerns about many provi- 
sions in H.R. 4297, which was recently introduced by Rep. Foxx, Rep. Heck and Rep. 
McKeon. It includes the following two documents that are available on the CLASP 
website at www.clasp.org: 

1. Reauthorizing the Workforce Investment Act: The House Workforce Block Grant 

Bill Heads in the Wrong Direction 

http :/ / www.clasp.orgladminlsitelpublicationslfileslWrong-Direction-for-WIA.pdf 

2. Workforce Investment Act Reauthorization May Move Youth Development Field 

Back a Decade 

http :/ / www.clasp.org I admin / site / publications / files / WIAYouthHR4297-Final.pdf 
Analysis of H.R. 4297 

To help advocates and stakeholders, CLASP has developed a set of criteria for 
evaluating this hill and other proposals that consolidate programs offering workforce 
services to low-income families and individuals. These criteria are informed by a re- 
view of the merits and problems of block grants, program consolidation and super- 
waivers. The six criteria for any such legislation are: 

• Does the stated purpose of the legislation include a vision and provide sufficient 
direction for improving outcomes for low-income adults and youth? 

• What is the likely impact on funding? 

• What is the likely impact on access to services for populations currently tar- 
geted for services? 

• Are there strong safeguards or incentives to focus appropriate services on those 
most in need? 

• Does it support the capacity needed to administer and deliver services? 

• Does it include data collection and accountability provisions designed to ensure 
equitable service provision and robust outcomes? 

In applying these criteria to H.R. 4297, CLASP finds that the bill fails on most 
counts. It consolidates programs targeting specific populations into a block grant, 
which is expected to serve all job seekers without providing adequate assurances 
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that individuals with employment challenges will receive suitable services. More 
specifically, 

1. It is likely to shift funding and services away from currently targeted popu- 
lations and to weaken the capacity to serve them effectively. 

2. It limits the range of services needed to assist low-income individuals, low-wage 
workers, those with barriers and unemployed workers generally, instead of pro- 
viding a more comprehensive set of services. 

3. It has inadequate safeguards or incentives to ensure that states and local areas 
improve outcomes for individuals with barriers to employment, although it strength- 
ens some accountability provisions. 

H.R. 4297 is likely to shift funding and services away from currently targeted pop- 
ulations and weaken the capacity to serve them effectively. 

• Under the proposed Workforce Investment Fund, HR 4297 eliminates a sepa- 
rate youth funding stream for local areas and pits youth against other populations. 
A large proportion (about two-fifths) of the fund comes from funding streams cur- 
rently dedicated to serving low-income and disadvantaged youth. Yet it caps funding 
for Statewide Youth Challenge Grants at 18 percent of the total amount allotted to 
a state rather than setting this as a floor. In practice, a governor could spend much 
less than 18 percent on youth programs. The statewide competition for these youth 
grants would put national programs based on established models into direct com- 
petition with local programs. Together, these changes are likely to weaken or poten- 
tially dismantle local programs that exited about 122,000 young people in PY 2010. 1 

• The new Statewide Youth Challenge Grants include no protections to prevent 
funding from shifting away from economically distressed communities toward other 
parts of the state. At the same time, the Workforce Investment Fund is likely to 
divert funding away from areas with large concentrations of disadvantaged adults 
because it drops this factor from the formula for distributing federal workforce dol- 
lars to states and within states. 

• The bill eliminates the current priority of service for low-income adults under 
the new Workforce Investment Fund, while allowing unlimited spending on incum- 
bent workers regardless of income eligibility or barriers to employment. Trends ob- 
served under WIA are likely to accelerate if current programs are replaced by a 
broad block grant designed to serve a wide range of job seekers, including adults, 
dislocated workers, youth, older workers and others. Low-income adults now rep- 
resent only about half of those receiving intensive or training services with adult 
employment and training funding. Elimination of the priority of service would fur- 
ther undercut access to services for the nearly 254,000 low-income adults who exited 
after receiving intensive or training services during PY 2010. 2 

• Creating Statewide Grants for Adults with Barriers to Employment is likely to 
weaken existing capacity to provide services by depriving programs of reliable fund- 
ing and by pitting national programs against local programs and for-profit organiza- 
tions. It is also likely to shift management responsibilities and administrative costs 
from the federal government to the states without increasing efficiency. States do 
not have, and would have to build from scratch, the administrative capacity to pro- 
cure and oversee programs serving the individuals currently served by the national 
programs. 3 It is difficult to envision that requiring states to administer multiple 
competitive grant programs would add to the efficiency or effectiveness of delivering 
comprehensive services to adults or youth with barriers. 

• Equally troubling is the inclusion of a form of super-waiver that allows states 
to consolidate funds from a list of mandatory and discretionary programs (including 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families, Trade Adjustment Assistance and Unem- 
ployment Insurance as well as Adult Education and Vocational Rehabilitation pro- 
grams). These funds can be diverted from serving unemployed and low-income indi- 
viduals targeted by those programs and added to the new block grant for states — 
to be used for a wide range of functions and services without respect to the original 
intent of Congress. 

Instead of providing a more comprehensive set of services, H.R. 4297 restricts the 
range of services needed to assist low-income individuals, low-wage workers, those 
with barriers and unemployed workers generally. 

• While the bill provides more options for delivering training, it eliminates the 
ability of local areas to provide supportive services, such as transportation and child 
care, and needs-related payments for low-income individuals and unemployed work- 
ers who need assistance while participating in services. Supportive services are crit- 
ical to helping participants stay engaged with and complete education and training 
programs. 

• Elimination of supportive services limits rather than expands customer choice 
by making it more difficult for participants to engage in long-term programs or par- 
ticipate in services that are unavailable in the community. A study of the use of 
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Personal Reemployment Services Accounts during a U.S. Department of Labor dem- 
onstration found that dislocated workers, who had the choice of how to spend a fixed 
amount of money on a range of services, spent substantial funds on supportive serv- 
ices; in fact, in five of the seven sites, participants spent more on supportive services 
than on any other service. 4 

• The bill eliminates the 10 youth program elements authorized in WIA, includ- 
ing leadership development and adult mentoring, which are based on research and 
what is known about effective youth development. Elimination of this framework for 
youth services would diminish the appropriate capacity to serve youth, which is 
quite different from the service capacity typically available to adult participants 
through one-stop centers. 

• The bill reduces the voice in state and local governance of community organiza- 
tions and stakeholders with expertise and interest in serving vulnerable popu- 
lations. 

Although H.R. 4297 strengthens some accountability provisions in WIA, it lacks 
strong safeguards or incentives to require or encourage states and local areas to im- 
prove outcomes for vulnerable populations. 

• To its credit, the bill includes some improvements to performance accountability 
for workforce programs. These proposed changes include the introduction of shared 
measures for programs; the use of robust outcomes including longer-term employ- 
ment and credential attainment; and, most important, a new requirement for ad- 
justing state and local performance levels that should remove some disincentives for 
providing services to participants who are least job-ready. These provisions could be 
strengthened by including a wage-gains measure in addition to or in place of the 
proposed earnings measure. A wage-gains measure better captures successful earn- 
ings outcomes for welfare recipients and other low-income individuals who receive 
employment and training services. 5 

• The bill includes enhanced state and local planning requirements that ask for 
information on how the needs of low-income individuals and other populations are 
to be met. Yet such requirements are likely to prove hollow because the bill does 
not hold states and local areas accountable for achieving goals or meeting the needs 
identified in the plans. 

• Apart from the requirement to adjust performance levels, the bill lacks safe- 
guards to prevent services from shifting from vulnerable populations to more job- 
ready individuals with fewer barriers. Under the proposed framework of perform- 
ance measures and reporting requirements, a state or local area could meet the 
benchmarks while serving few disadvantaged individuals and without improving 
outcomes for those with severe employment challenges. In a little-noticed but poten- 
tially significant change, the bill also requires the Secretary of Labor to reduce fund- 
ing for states that fail to meet performance levels (and there is a corresponding re- 
quirement for governors to reduce local funding). By strengthening financial sanc- 
tions and removing performance incentives, the bill is likely to increase the pressure 
on states and local areas to meet negotiated levels in a way that may dilute or even 
counteract any benefit to be derived from adjusting performance levels. 

• The experience of implementing block grants suggests that tracking and meas- 
uring results are a major challenge. 6 In a review of block grants begun during the 
1980s, the Government Accountability Office found that Congress received “limited 
information on program activities, services delivered and clients served” as a result 
of a reduction in reporting requirements. 7 A more recent review found that, under 
the Program Assessment Rating Tool system previously used by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, one-third of block grant programs were rated “results not 
demonstrated.” 8 

• The experience of implementing WIA suggests that data collection and report- 
ing are already problem areas. In a series of reports, GAO found that the diversity 
of local policies for registering and tracking participants made it difficult to obtain 
comparable and meaningful data. 9 It is already difficult under WIA to track spend- 
ing by level or type of service — that is, to determine precisely how WIA funds are 
being used at the state and local levels. Under a broad block grant it would be even 
more difficult to obtain good data and evaluate services provided to multiple popu- 
lations. 

Conclusion 

As this analysis indicates, H.R. 4297 does not meet the criteria that CLASP has 
developed for evaluating workforce legislation. Of primary concern is the lack of 
strong safeguards to ensure that vulnerable populations receive services and that 
appropriate services reach those most in need. In fact, the bill proposes to eliminate 
an existing safeguard in WIA — the priority of service for low-income adults. This 
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provision is based on a long-standing principle shared by members on both sides of 
the aisle. 

Focusing public resources on disadvantaged individuals ensures that appropriate 
services go to those who need them and who are likely to benefit from them. It is 
also important to ensure that federal funds have maximum impact. In a tight budg- 
et environment, public resources should target those who are generally not the 
beneficiaries of education and training investments made by the private sector. 10 

As research shows, training and intensive services for participants, particularly 
for disadvantaged adults, are likely to pay off. 11 Recent evaluations of WIA found 
that workforce services, particularly occupational training, increased employment 
and earnings for participants served with adult employment and training funds. 12 
As WIA reauthorization proceeds, policymakers should not ignore this evidence; 
rather, they should build on the capacity of the workforce system to improve out- 
comes for low-income adults, disconnected youth and individuals with barriers to 
employment. 

Analysis ofH.R. 4279 through a Youth Advocacy Lens 

More than a decade ago, the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) of 1998 restruc- 
tured the youth service delivery system in this country by enabling youth services 
organizations to provide more intensive services of longer duration; infuse the best 
of what was learned from research and practice into youth development program- 
ming; build the youth service delivery capacity in high-poverty communities; and, 
through youth councils, introduce more strategic and collaborative approaches to 
youth programming. As a result, during the last decade, many innovative practices 
and comprehensive interventions to meet the needs of low-income youth occurred 
within the local WIA system, through partnerships with education and other fund- 
ing streams. The local workforce system enrolled nearly 250,000 low-income youth 
in 2011. Of the quarter million youth who exited WIA during 2010 and 2011, nearly 
two-thirds were minority youth, 45 percent were out of school, and 72 percent found 
employment or enrolled in postsecondary education or advanced training. Of those 
who were high school dropouts upon entry, 50 percent earned a high school diploma 
or GED. 13 

This is the time to be fortifying our local WIA youth delivery system and building 
on its strengths. The ongoing recession has been unforgiving for youth, and youth 
employment rates are at a 60-year low; fewer than one in five minority teens had 
a job at the height of last summer, and nearly half of youth in many of our poor 
and minority school districts are dropping out of school. For many low-income youth, 
WIA services are the only resources that provide a lifeline and an opportunity to 
get back on track, train for and get jobs, and earn wages. 

On March 29, 2012, Rep. Virginia Foxx, Rep. Joseph J. Heck, and Rep. Howard 
P. McKeon introduced the Workforce Investment Improvement Act of 2012 (H.R. 
4297), which, among other things, consolidates 27 federal employment and training 
programs into a single workforce investment fund, devolves more power and deci- 
sion making to state and local workforce boards, eliminates many of the require- 
ments and mandates that governed the now consolidated streams and increases the 
role of employers on state and local workforce boards. 

H.R. 4297, if enacted, would dissolve the local youth workforce and development 
system in the nation and its ability to respond to current and future education and 
employment challenges facing low-income youth. In short, the bill would result in 
a reduction of employment and training services for youth. 

In 2010, in anticipation of a WIA reauthorization, CLASP released a set of rec- 
ommendations explaining how reauthorization could be a vehicle to create an even 
more robust youth delivery system to prepare low-income and disconnected youth 
for opportunities in a twenty-first century economy. Our recommendations focused 
on five areas of concern: 1) increasing the focus on dropouts and high-risk youth: 
2) strengthening the strategic role of youth councils and workforce boards; 3) build- 
ing a comprehensive, integrated local youth delivery system; 4) removing from per- 
formance systems some disincentives to serving high-risk youth; and 5) increasing 
opportunities for youth to obtain work exposure. This paper analyzes the impact of 
the Workforce Investment Improvement Act of 2012 for youth services against the 
backdrop of these original recommendations. 

1. Increasing the Focus on Youth in High-Risk Categories 

Current WIA law provides a separate funding stream for youth activities and re- 
quires that a minimum of 30 percent of funds be expended on interventions directed 
to out-of-school youth without a high school diploma or those with a secondary 
school credential who have significant barriers to obtaining employment. The inclu- 
sion of this “set-aside” serves as a safeguard to ensure local areas plan and program 
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for youth with significant barriers. Even with these provisions, youth in high-risk 
categories, such as dropouts and offenders, are underserved by the WIA system. 
WIA reauthorization provides the opportunity to strengthen priorities for serving 
these disconnected youth, who have few other options to connect to pathways to 
labor market credentials. 

As it is currently drafted, however, H.R. 4297 moves in the opposite direction. The 
bill eliminates an estimated $2.6 billion of funding that was previously dedicated 
to serving the needs of low-income youth and consolidates it into the approximately 
$6 billion, adult-focused “Workforce Investment Fund.” Although the youth funding 
streams that were consolidated into this single fund account for 42 percent of the 
total fund amount, there is no language in the bill that requires expenditures for 
youth programming and no accountability measures that would ensure equitable 
and comprehensive services are provided to youth. While the bill does allow gov- 
ernors to set aside up to 18 percent of the fund for “Youth Challenge Grants,” this 
is at a governor’s discretion and, because many competing workforce priorities exist, 
governors might choose much reduced levels of service to youth instead. 

Current WIA law recognizes that the low-income youth population needs services 
and supports that are differentiated from those targeted to adult and dislocated 
worker groups. There is much to lose by consolidating the youth funds into the 
“Workforce Investment Fund” and no value added. Simply folding youth into the 
broad pool of unemployed adults to be served by the “Workforce Investment Fund” 
ignores decades of practice, experience, and research about what works best to pre- 
pare youth for labor market success. 

Recommendation: Maintain a separate WIA youth funding stream that is allo- 
cated by formula to local areas to serve youth ages 16 to 24. Require that at least 
50 percent of those served with formula funding be in the high-risk category, to in- 
clude dropouts along with homeless youth, young offenders, disabled youth, low-in- 
come pregnant and parenting teens, and youth in the foster care system. 

2. Strengthening the Role of Youth Councils and Workforce Boards as Focal Points 
for Strategic Coordination of Youth Service Activity 

H.R. 4297 would eliminate youth councils. The establishment of youth councils 
was a key component of the original WIA legislation, designed to bring strategic 
focus to youth programming in local areas around the country. In communities like 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Seattle, Hartford, Philadelphia, Boston, and many others, 
youth councils, in conjunction with workforce boards, work to bring stakeholders to- 
gether and leverage resources from multiple sources and systems to support pro- 
gramming for vulnerable youth. This function should be encouraged, built upon, and 
expanded, rather than disabled. The elimination of youth councils would be a sig- 
nificant step backwards and result in the loss of expertise and leadership at the 
local level on behalf of youth. 

H.R. 4297 would also change requirements for local board membership by requir- 
ing a two-thirds business majority and removing requirements for representation on 
the board of other types of relevant stakeholders, including education entities, com- 
munity-based organizations, and others with a record of working with disadvan- 
taged populations, including youth. There is also no requirement that local boards 
develop a strategic youth plan. 

Together, these changes raise many concerns. The elimination of the strategic 
planning body, weak requirements relating to youth in the local plan, the limitation 
of participation of key stakeholders on local boards, and the lack of a floor for youth 
services in the “Workforce Investment Fund” together make it easier for states and 
local areas to retreat from investing in a youth population, which is more com- 
plicated to serve and whose interventions are much more costly. 

Recommendation: Reauthorization legislation should maintain youth councils or 
require an alternative entity — designated by local elected officials in consultation 
with the local Workforce Investment Board that assembles the stakeholders in the 
field of youth policy and practice, leadership from key education and youth-serving 
systems, employers, and youth — to advise on programs, strategies and cross-system 
alignment. Youth councils and workforce boards should be charged with identifying 
how vulnerable youth populations will be served in the local area and how WlA re- 
sources will work in conjunction with education, other funding streams, and youth- 
serving systems to meet the needs of vulnerable youth populations. The current 
WIA statute is overly prescriptive about board membership, responsibilities, and au- 
thority. New language is needed in the reauthorization legislation to allow local 
areas the flexibility to configure youth council membership, roles, and responsibil- 
ities appropriate for their areas — as long as the council consists of experts and 
stakeholders in the local youth arena, including youth. 
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3. Building a Comprehensive, Integrated Local Youth Delivery System 

H.R. 4297 would eliminate the 10 youth program elements authorized in WIA. 
The required elements are based on research-driven youth development principles 
and support a comprehensive framework to serving youth, including integrated ap- 
proaches that consist of blended education and basic skills instruction, career prepa- 
ration, work exposure and work experience, leadership, mentoring opportunities, 
and strong case management, to deliver a variety of support services — such as men- 
tal and physical health services, transportation, financial support and housing as- 
sistance. The bill assumes existing one-stop centers will have the expertise, knowl- 
edge base, and capacity to serve youth. This is not likely, given the fact that under 
the current WIA system youth are not typically provided comprehensive services 
through the one-stop system. The elimination of both the youth program elements 
and the youth council would stifle a community’s ability to ensure the quality of 
youth program design or coordinate across systems to promote data sharing, quality 
improvement, and partnerships with other youth-serving systems — justice, child 
welfare, and education. 

As mentioned, H.R. 4297 does include a statewide “Youth Challenge Fund,” which 
is targeted to youth ages 16 to 24 and is designed to support five primary program 
activities: training and internships for out-of-school youth in high-demand indus- 
tries; dropout recovery activities that lead to a secondary school credential; interven- 
tions specific to special youth populations, including foster care and homeless youth, 
court-involved youth, young parents, and youth with disabilities; contextualized 
learning strategies that link to postsecondary education opportunities and career 
pathways; and operating a residential center, such as Job Corps. The inclusion of 
a “Youth Challenge Fund” and the five program activities are laudable. The con- 
struction of this fund, however, is problematic for several reasons: (1) its 18 percent 
funding cap is less than current dedicated spending levels, and the amounts to be 
spent in this fund are at a governor’s discretion, which could jeopardize continuous 
and consistent funding for innovation; (2) there are no real requirements to target 
the most vulnerable youth, as this fund can serve any low-income youth ages 16 to 
24 without regard to education status or barriers; thus, college students and college 
graduates are also eligible, and no priority is assigned to youth with greater needs; 
and (3) the ‘Youth Challenge Fund” is the only funding stream made available to 
fund the national youth programs that were repealed by this legislation. The U.S. 
Department of Labor national youth programs, including YouthBuild and Job Corps, 
will only continue to be funded through the “Youth Challenge Fund” and at the dis- 
cretion of the state. This pits local programs against national program models to 
compete for a very limited pool of dollars. 

Recommendation: Retain the existing 10 WIA youth program elements and in- 
clude a “Youth Challenge Fund” that is not subject to a governor’s discretion for 
funding. Specifically: 

• Require local plans to identify the vulnerable youth populations that will be 
served, how the 10 program elements will be built into service delivery, and how 
WIA dollars will be used to leverage other resources, including education and other 
youth-serving systems, to provide more comprehensive programming for youth. 

• Eliminate the current funding mechanism for “Youth Challenge Grants” and es- 
tablish a set funding stream for them. Strengthen the fund and direct funding to 
local, cross-system partnerships, led by existing youth councils or other appro- 
priately designated entities, in high-poverty areas, and assign priority to youth in 
high-risk categories. 

4. Removing Disincentives to Serving High-Risk Youth that Currently Exist in the 

Performance System 

H.R. 4297 establishes a performance accountability system of core indicators 
which apply to the employment and training activities in the “Workforce Investment 
Fund,” adult education and literacy program authorized under Title II and much of 
the vocational and rehabilitation programs for individuals with disabilities author- 
ized in Title I, and is presumably designed to assess outcomes for the entire work- 
force system. Yet, there are no specific performance measures established for youth 
within the “Workforce Investment Fund”. This represents a stark departure from 
current law, which takes into account age-appropriate factors and includes meas- 
ures for both older and younger youth. Instead, the bill includes youth-specific 
measures that only apply to the Youth Challenge Fund”. 

Both funds have six similar measures related to 1) entered employment rates 2) 
retaining employment 3) wage gains 4) credential attainment 5) interim academic 
progress, and 6) obtaining training related employment. The measures for the 
“Youth Challenge Fund” allow entrance in unsubsidized employment and enroll- 
ment in education, training, or the military upon exit to count in the calculation of 
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the first two outcome measures. This is not the case for youth served in the “Work- 
force Investment Fund,” which only counts those individuals who obtain unsub- 
sidized employment in the first two measures. Thus, local areas that use the “Work- 
force Investment Fund” to serve young dropouts and transition them to postsec- 
ondary education and training may experience a negative impact on their perform- 
ance outcomes on the two entered employment measures. It also means that there 
will be different performance standards for youth across the various WIA funding 
streams, making it more difficult to integrate programming. 

Though H.R. 4297 presents deficits in terms of appropriately assessing youth out- 
comes within the larger “Workforce Investment Fund,” it does incorporate important 
changes that represent a step in the right direction and an improvement over cur- 
rent measures. The bill includes a measure of interim progress toward achieving a 
credential or employment. This is an important addition to the performance system 
because providing adequate interventions for out-of-school youth and those with lim- 
ited basic skills may require longer and more intensive services. The bill also re- 
quires a governor to ensure that standards are adjusted to take into account dif- 
fering economic factors of the local area and demographic characteristics of popu- 
lations served. This is important because it helps remove disincentives to serving 
difficult populations. 

Recommendation: Draw from the existing youth performance measures incor- 
porated in the “Youth Challenge Fund” and establish one set of youth performance 
measures to be administered across the various funds within the bill for youth ages 
16 to 24. It is recommended that further adjustments to these measures be added 
that take into account the challenges associated with the multiple barriers vulner- 
able youth can face, including being a high school dropout, teen parent, or criminal 
offender, living in foster care, or having limited English proficiency. 

5. Increasing Opportunities for Youth Work Exposure 

Youth have been hit particularly hard by the economic recession and slow job 
growth. The rate of joblessness in our low-income and minority communities is of 
great concern. The development of appropriate work skills and a work ethic is best 
learned through exposure to the workplace and consistent, progressive work experi- 
ences. At a time when youth employment is at a 60-year low, the role of the work- 
force system in brokering opportunities for youth work experiences, summer jobs, 
and internships should be paramount. WIA reauthorization should provide the 
mechanisms for local areas to provide low-income youth with access to summer jobs 
and year-round work experiences. When funding was made available through the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 for summer jobs, the local work- 
force system responded by putting over a quarter million youth to work, dem- 
onstrating that the capacity exists to implement quality efforts. Research studies 
have shown that early work experience correlates with labor market success and 
higher earnings. 14 Thus, this type of investment would pay off in the long run in 
terms of a better equipped pool of new entrants into the workforce. 

Recommendation: Establish a separate funding stream for work experience and 
work exposure activities, including summer and year-round jobs, apprenticeships, 
internships, youth corps, transitional jobs, and on-the-job training to serve low-in- 
come youth ages 14 to 24. 
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•••-• Pride Of The Ojibwa 

. 13394 W Trepan ia Road 
.. Hayward * Wisconsin * 54843 

V , ... PHONE (7K5) 634-8934 * FAX (715) 634-4797 

May 4, 20! 2 


The Honorable John Kline The Honorable George Miller 

United States House of Representatives : United States House of Representatives . 

Committee on Education and the Workforce Committee on Education and the Workforce 
218! Rayburn House Office Building 2181 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, DC 205 1 5-203 1 Washington, DC 205 1 5-203 1 

RE: Comments to Be Included in the Hearing Recofd Regarding: U 
The Reauthorization of the Workforce investment Act 

Dear Chairman Kline and Ranking Member Miller: 

We understand that two competing bills, H.R-, 4297. The Workforce. In vestment Improvement 
Act- of 20! 2 , and H.R. 4227, The Workforce. Investment. Act of 201.2, have been introduced 
which would amend and reauthorize the Workforce Investment Act and that the Committee on 
Education and the Workforce held, a hearing on these bills on April ! 7, 2012, We ask that the 
following comments be included in the record for. this hearing. 

We are writing out of concern about some of the provisions which have been included in H.R. 
4297. The most pressing of our concerns relate to the variable and significantly lower funding 
levels that H.R. 4297 would, lock in for Native workforce training programs through FY 2018, . 

H.R. 4297 would repeal Section . 1 66 - Native American Programs and. Section .1 69' -Youth 
Opportunity Grants (which has a 1.5 percent Native Youth set-aside) and replace, these two. 
sections with a "not more than one percent." set aside to "make grants to, and enter into contracts, 
or cooperative agreements with Indian tribes,. tribal organizations, Alaska-Native entities, Indian 
controlled organizations serving Indians, or Native Hawaiian organizations to carry , out 
employment and training activities" from the total amount appropriated for states. 

Under this “not more than one percent” provision, the Secretary could lawfully zero out program, 
funding to Native entities and would likely provide less than one percent. Even in the best case, 
scenario, where the Secretary allocated the full one percent. Native entities would likely receive 
less than they are currently receiving; , . . 
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The existing Native programs are very effective in targeting the particular economic and social 
circumstances on Indian reservations. Their loss would he tragic. Currently, Lac Courte Oreilles 
successfully operates both adult and youth workforce training programs. In FY 2012, using only 
$104,109 m grant funding we have provided extensive work experience, classroom training and 
support services (referrals for transportation, clothing, etc.) to many tribal members. The 
unemployment rate on our reservation is 66% (2005 American Indian Population and Labor 
Force Report, U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs Office of Indian 
Services). Because of this program we have been able to take a number of unskilled workers and 
help them gain the skills they need to compete in the job market and become gainfully employed, 
but there is much more work to be done to fight our high unemployment and poverty rates. 

W e believe that the very survival of this valuable program on our reservation is at stake in this 
legislation. We ask that you consult with Tribal governments about how to improve these 
programs before advancing this legislation further. 


Sincerely, 



Gordon C. Thayer 
Chairman 


ce: Wisconsin Congressional Delegation 

House Education and Workforce Committee Members 


[Additional submission of Ms. Harmsen follows:] 

Additional Submission for the Record From Ms. Harmsen 

Thank you for recognizing Local Workforce Investment Boards as a program that 
is instrumental in developing a comprehensive workforce development system. The 
San Bernardino County Workforce Investment Board believes in a workforce system 
that serves customers — businesses and job seekers alike — in an efficient manner 
that maximizes resources. 

In response to multiple questions relating to program consolidation asked by sev- 
eral Committee Members: 

The San Bernardino County Workforce Investment Board (WIB) fully supports the 
effort to create a solid, receptive workforce development system. We support that 
there is a need to address the shrinking availability of funding by creating an effec- 
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tive, efficient workforce development system. We recognize that congress has the 
ability to view programs at a higher level and can identify under-performing work- 
force programs. We understand there may be a need for consolidating some of these 
programs in order to preserve resources and increase efficiency in providing work- 
force development activities. If consolidation of some programs needs to take place, 
it should be under the local WIBs. Local WIBs across the nation currently collabo- 
rate with other entities to serve special populations through contracted services. We 
recognize that different populations have different priorities, needs and skill sets. 
Through collaborative contracted services local WIBs provide needs assessment, ca- 
reer assessment, employability skills development, job training and job placement 
for special populations. With a private business majority, the WIBs also have knowl- 
edge of the skills needed by the local workforce and can effectively develop strate- 
gies to train individuals in those skills. Strong collaborations maximize funding and 
efficiency at the local level instead of relying on small, targeted national programs 
to accomplish this goal. Flexible performance standards to address special popu- 
lations and the effective utilization of funding through collaboration enable commu- 
nities to effectively respond to the job training needs of all job seekers. 

In response to various questions relating to the membership of Local Workforce 
Investment Boards by several Committee Members: 

Local flexibility is necessary to serve specific needs in a designated area. A strong 
majority of private business is a key component to the workforce development sys- 
tem because it enables the WIB to identify local demand occupations and local 
growth industry sectors. With a private business majority, the WIBs are able to 
identify skills needed by the local workforce and can effectively develop strategies 
to train individuals in those skills. Flexibility in determining membership will en- 
able local officials to establish boards that are effective, efficient and representative 
of the entities and populations present in their local areas. To ensure that boards 
do not become homogenous, local WIBs should be able to demonstrate the process 
they used to determine their design. 

In response to various questions relating to national industry-recognized training 
certificates by several Committee Members: 

The San Bernardino County WIB agrees that industry-recognized certificates are 
important to ensuring that America has a well-trained workforce to support job 
growth. Our WIB helped establish a local Manufacturing Industry Council and a 
Transportation and Logistics Council. The WIB is also active as members of the 
Aviation Industry Council, the Healthcare Workforce Advisory Board, and the Cali- 
fornia Clean Energy Collaboration. These councils in turn connect to national indus- 
try organizations. We recognize that to be effective, local workforce development sys- 
tems must actively develop and participate in these types of networks in order to 
develop nationally recognized certificates. 

In response to various questions relating to flexibility in utilizing community col- 
leges and trade schools in workforce development system by several Committee 
Members: 

The San Bernardino County WIB fully supports local flexibility in using commu- 
nity colleges and trade schools. We recognize it is an effective and efficient utiliza- 
tion of our training funding. Recently, the WIB worked with a local community col- 
lege to implement a training program for the region’s growing mining industry. The 
WIB and the Manufacturers Industry Council worked with two other community 
colleges to develop and implement an Electrical and Mechanical training program 
in Advanced Manufacturing to develop skill sets needed by local manufactures. The 
WIB also worked with a local vocational school to develop a work-based training 
program to provide skilled machinists for the manufacturing industry. This initia- 
tive was recognized in the January 2012 GAO Report. 

In response to various questions relating to adequate funding for a workforce de- 
velopment system by several Committee Members: 

The San Bernardino County WIB recognizes the reality of shrinking national re- 
sources and the importance of ensuring that public funds are utilized in the most 
effective and efficient manner. To this end, we believe that local control of workforce 
development programs through local Workforce Investment Boards is key in reduc- 
ing administrative overhead, eliminating duplication of efforts and ensuring that 
training is tied to local business needs and employment opportunities. 


[Whereupon, at 12:27 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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